


















MAP AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
READING, COMPLETE $1.00 


This handbook is based on official texts and is a clear exposition of 









the subject. There is an excellent chapter on foreign map reading. 
With each book come two cardboard protractors, a photo co- 


ordinate scale, two maps in color, and several air photographs. 





HITLER’S SECOND ARMY 


By DR. ALFRED VAGTS 


$1.00 
25¢ 


We are fighting not only the German Wehrmacht but also an inter- 





Paper cover 


locking series of semimilitary organizations supporting it. Dr. Vagts, 


a recognized authority on military history and institutions, has 






written an able description of all those Nazi semimilitary organiza- 





tions: The SA, the SS, Organisation Todt, the Nazi Motor Transpor- 
tation Corps, and many others. An Infantry Journal-Penguin Fight- 
ing Forces Book. 





MODERN RECONNAISSANCE $1.50 


This compilation of articles which have appeared in The Cavalry 
Journal has been edited and prepared in book form by the editors 
of The Cavalry Journal, and constitutes one of the few books on 
this military subject ever to appear. Brigadier General H. S$. Hawkins 
contributes a general chapter on reconnaissance, and other chapters 
describe different specific reconnaissance units and how they operate. 


230 pages. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL READER $3.00 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open discussion and re- 
flection on ways of war, including some heartfelt Army gripes and 
many a touch of humor. You will find articles on a hundred different 
j sides of Army thought and life. The writers not only include a num- 
ber of our top war commanders; they also include thinking privates, 
noncoms, and junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has not been 
a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There are also articles by 
civilian writers whose contributions to thought on warfare has been 


welcomed by Army men. 679 pages. 
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Company Duties: A « hecklig 
All the Army duties that come ypa,, 
the heading of “house : 
book for every man in 
from CO to basic privat 
1 to 10 copies 

11 to 50 copies 

51 or more copies 
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Keep em Rolling 


This is the Army motor-y le opera 
tor’s own handbook. You can’: 
on this one. New edit 


Miss 





NOW in 
preparation. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 









Driver Training 


A guide for Army motor-vehicle driy 
ing instructors. 





1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 



































Platoon Record 50¢ 
A blank notebook for the platoon 


leader’s record of the progress of each 
of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity 
purchases.) 





Squad Record 25¢ 


A blank notebook for the squad 
leader’s record of the progress of 
each of his men. 

(Special discounts for quantity 
purchases.) 


Machine Gunner's 


Handbook 


All the latest unrestricted dope on 

both the caliber .30 and caliber .5 

machine guns, plus sections on the 
8Ilmm. mortar and the bazooka. 

1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 

51 or more copies: 34¢ each 














Army Officer’s Notebook 
$1.00 


** han 
A new edition more valuable tha 
ever before now in preparation. 








Identification $2.00 
The most comprehensive of all mili- 
tary identification books. | niforms, 
insignia, and colors of all armies at 
shown. A special section pictures © 
color Army Air Forces insignia, flags 
of the world, and other insignia an¢ 
markings in military use. 
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World ot War 1999-1944 
fis ronology of the war 
‘ the Axis to Mac- 


? to the Philippines. 
on he Future 
, 4 ‘. Johnson, Jr., and 
a Haven 
A mer ilways need good weap- 
Ir For Permanent Victory 
$2.5 
ikrieg: Armies on Wheels 
Ry S. L. A. Marshall 
voy of tactics and equip- 
nt it r. Cloth edition of Blitz- 
ieg $2 th edition of Armies on 
eels $: 
Seconds Over Tokyo 
By in Ted Lawson 
The first Tokyo bombing. 
i. -cham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column 
By ve Fort Milton 
Abraham Lincoln and his undercover 
th edition $3.50. 
nghis Khan 


Ry Harold Lamb 
The great conqueror who nearly 
ached Berlin from China. 

errilla Warfare 

By Bert (Yank) Levy 
The tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
hting and street combat. 


ircratt Recognition 

By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
Silhouettes and photographs of Brit- 
1, German, and Italian aircraft. 
he Battle is the Pay-Off 

By Lt. Col. Ralph Ingersoll 
Colonel Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 

Guettar, and how big this war is 
d what the Army is doing to win it. 
oth edition $2.00. 
hat's That Plane? 

By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
Silhouettes of eighty-three American 
hd Jap planes with pictures and de- 
riptions. 

e Army Life 

By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 

Humorous story of a new Army man. 
th edition $1.75. 

adalcanal Diary 

By Richard Tregaskis 
Front-line battle in the South Pacific 
he Lost Battalion 

By Thomas M. Johnson and 

Fletcher Pratt 

he famous outfit that held its ground. 
ntriot Battles: 1775-1783 

By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 
Battles of our first American war. 
mk-Fighter Team 

By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 


AT unit against the Panzers in 1940. 
prgeant Terry Bull 
By Himself 


Serg Terry’s stories have been 
n the Army for years. 


dies on War 

Best articles from Military Affairs. 
yhat to Do Aboard the Transport 
A group of scientists answer the ques- 
ns of soldier aboard ship. Also 
allal cloth at $1.50 under the 
le S From Shipboard. 








FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES ONLY 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books limited to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74.) 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Native Peoples of the Pacific 
World 
By Felix M. Keesing 

The peoples who live on the islands 
of the Pacific—ranging from edu- 
cated and Westernized natives to pig- 
mies and “sea gypsies.” Cloth edi- 
tion $3.00. 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 
The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
servant correspondent. Cloth edition 
$2.75. 


Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World's Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification. 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story. 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
works—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F’. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book 
on present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war. 


Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


Jap Army leaders, organization. 


and training. Cloth edition $2.50 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self- 
reliant fighting man. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written by 
an American. Cloth edition $2.75 


Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


The Living Thoughts of 
Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clause- 
witz’s famous writings on war. The 
cloth edition is out of print. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke, 
gas, and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


America’s Navy in World War Il 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe- 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eric 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di- 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the first book to 
bring all the data on animals of the 
Pacific World into one volume 


Thesaurus of Humor 
By Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 
Burma Surgeon 
By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 


A famous best-seller now available 
for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00 
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The way special requests of Prisoners of War are handled 
through our Fund can be seen in this story of a staff sergeant, 
held as a prisoner of war in Germany, and a former business 
associate of his, who, oddly enough, is a private first class in 
an MP outfit that guards a prisoner-of-war camp in this coun- 
try. The private first class wrote a letter requesting that books 
on accounting be sent to his friend in the German prison camp. 
lhe letter eventually found its way to the War Prisoners’ Aid 
of the International YMCA, who took care of the request by 
ordering certain books and study materials on accounting and 
auditing. The books were packed by the YMCA and shipped 
via Marseille, France, to Geneva, Switzerland, where they were 
turned over to the German censor and prepared for shipment 
in sealed cars directly to the prison camp. At the prison, the 
Camp Educational Officer received the shipment and turned 
the books over to the staff sergeant. 

Dr. David R. Porter, who handles books and educational 
materials for the War Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA, assures 
us that this is a typical example of the way special requests are 
handled. He says that practically all of the books shipped are 
safely delivered. It is proof, we believe, that the dollars given 
to The Infantry Journal Prisoner of War Fund and used to 
supply books and study materials for Americans in German 
prison camps is money well spent and well used. 

Contributions this month total $9,829.48, bringing the grand 
total to date to $110,703.41 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 


INDIVIDUALS 
Colonel M. E. Barker, CWS 
Sergeant William J. Radakovitz, 719th Ry Op Bn 
Private James Cook, 157th Infantry 
Charles P. Wilhelm, Kingswood, West Virginia 
Lieutenant Stewart H. Vance, AGD 
Captain Walker Jamar, Jr., 1104th Engineer Group 
C. DeArmas, Tampa, Florida 
Dr. G. A. DeArmas, Tampa, Florida 
Lieutenant Don Eichelberger, AUS 
Lieutenant Wallace G. Smith, Virginia State Guard 
Colonel Francis M. Brannan, Infantry 
Captain Ernest A. Pratt, U.S.A., Retired 
\. L. Wilson, Memphis, Tennessee 
Lieutenant Adrian D. McGavic, Infantry 
Private Harry Bacas, 461st AAA Battalion 
Raymond Donovan, Detroit, Michigan 
Staff Sergeant W. W. Clay, 1262d SU 
In Memory of Lt. Colonel James L. LaPrade 
Arthus S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 
Lieutenant Harry M. Showver, California State Guard 
Lieutenant Richard G. Chilton, California State Guard 
Chaplain Durward T. Goodwin, AUS 
Lieutenant James A. Chronis, Corps of Engineers 
Lieutenant Howard R. Delaney, Infantry 
Lieutenant Edward J. Lauth, AUS 
Captain C. Wassmer, Infantry 
WOIJG Nicholas S. Amico, 423d Infantry 
1. L. Grant. Milledgeville, Georgia 
Maj. Gen. A. V. Arnold, AUS 





Major Herbert E. Braun, U.S.A., Retired 
Lewis Van Wezel, Sarasota, Florida 

Colonel John H. Van Vliet, Infantry 

In Memory of Aviation Cadet Frank Lauth 

Lieutenant & Mrs. Charles R. Cook 

Sergeant & Mrs. Seymour Fellerman 

Technical Sgt. Kem K. Kimble, 2628th Hospita 

Private Donald S. Thompson, 394th Infantry 

Bruce Smith, Upland, Pennsylvania 

Lieutenant H. C. Hinton, AUS 

Lieutenant Warren A. Dennis, Infantry 

Major General, AUS 

Lieutenant Thomas Fulcher, Corps of Engineer 

Corporal Milton L. Schuch, 400th Signal Compan 

Lieutenant Louis Flax, 93d Mortar Battalion 

Dr. Albert S. Skelsey, Fargo, North Dakota 

A. R. Livingston, Medford, Oregon 

Pfc. H. V. Burss, 111th AACS Squadron 

CWO Walter H. Shipmen, 302d Infantry 

Lieutenant A. W. Zeigler, WAC 

Lieutenant Richard J. Bess, 840th Bomb Sq 

Lieutenant Herbert Wood, 303d Service Group 

T/4 Michael Datsko, 85th Ordnance Company 

Lieutenant William E. Feigenbaum, 383d Infantry 

Private Allen W. Wolsey, 411th Infantry 

Private Raymond George, 18th Engineers 
Colonel Henry R. Carstens, Medical Corps 

Colonel James B. Woolnough, U.S.A., Retired 

Alfred A. Dustin, LaJolla, California 

Lieutenant Edward H. Ross, Infantry 

T/5 Jack Shaber, 13th Infantry 

Colonel Jno. L. Lee, Infantry 

Lieutenant James A. Fagan, 328th Infantry 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 
Mine Platoon, AT Company, 338th Infantry 
Members of Sec 10, Sq C, BAD No. 2 
Company A, 386th MP Battalion 
Mt. Pleasant (Texas) Rotary Club 


Employees, Corpus Christi Plant of the American Sme 


& Refining Company 

Enlisted Men and Officers, 2d Platoon, Company C 
Mortar Battalion 

Officers of 3d ECA Regiment 


Receiving Department, Goodyear Aircraft Company, Newat 


Ohio 
Coshocton (Ohio) High School 
Company I, 3d Infantry, Ohio State Guard 
Men of Battery A, 178th CA Battalion 
Clerks of Personnel Section, 422d Infantry 
AT Company, 275th Infantry 
Ha Co, Omaha District, Normandy Base Section 
Clerks of Personnel Section, 423d Infantry 
Officers and Enlisted Men, 555th Port Company 
Pasco (Washington) Army Officers’ Club 
Police Department, Freeport, Illinois 
Officers and Enlisted Men, Company C, 25th Tan! 
106th Infantry Division 
7th Armored Division 
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HE leadership of troops in combat 
is the ultimate aim of all leader- 
ship. And it is in combat that the proven 
leader and his men are either welded into 
a functioning fighting unit or fail in the 
great test. 
The way in which a leader of a fight- 
ing unit does his job before and after com- 
bat bears directly upon success in battle. 


The combat leader’s job is a full-time job’ 


—with overtime and plenty of it. 

The same is true for the leaders of the 
thousands of units which may never op- 
erate under combat conditions. They too 
must be on the job day and night, doing 
all a leader of troops must do to deserve 
the name. 

In one way the job of such leaders is 
harder than that of the leaders of combat 


units. If the combat leader has succeeded 





[T TAKES 
A MAN 





in forming a vital, eficient battle team, 
his outfit is all set for battle. It has the 
battlecraft, the endurance that is needed. 
It has, above all, the spirit of true fighting 
men in a fighting outfit. But the leader 
whose troops do not go into battle cannot 
build up exactly this same spirit. 

He can, however, build up a similar 
spirit. He can create through the exer 
cise of his ability as a leader a unit that 
tackles its work—its important support: 
ing job—with a spirit that differs only a 
little from that with which combat units 
tackle the job of battle. 


EADERSHIP in the rear areas 

from the enemy, is just as impor! 

to the success of the whole Arm 
leadership in battle itself. 


The leader in such conditions 
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rules that any other leader does. 
sust be loyal to his men. He must 
show disloyalty to his own su- 
He must do his best to be cheer- 

d helpful no matter how unpleas- 
military situation. He must set 
imple for the men he leads—in ap- 


nce, actions, speech. 


HE leader must, perhaps above all 
‘1a else, know his stuff. He must 
continue to learn from every new situa- 
tion, the better to look ahead to situa- 
tions yet to arise. 

The leader must know his men as in- 
dividuals. The small-unit leader espe- 
cially must know every man by name, 
where he came from, what his particular 
abilities are, and what he is like. Every 
man needs to feel that his squad, section, 
platoon, and company commanders know 
him. No leader can afford to let any man 
in his outht feel that he is just a serial 
number. 

Che leader in rear areas, just like the 
leader in combat must take care of his 


men. He must see that their food is the 


best that can be obtained; that they get 


the clothing they need and the medical 
aids; that new men are welcomed warmly 
when they join the outfit. 
\ most important part of leadership is 
the availability of the leader to his men. 
door must be open. It is not possible 
uild a first-class unit unless every 
knows he can go to his platoon or 


pany commander with his personal 


troubles. A leader has to be accessible 
to those he leads. 

Men of all units, wherever they may 
be serving, will do their jobs better if they 
know why they are doing what they are 
In the words of Field Manual 


21-50, “Nothing irritates American sol 


doing. 


diers SO much as to be left in the dark re 


garding the reason for things.” 


HE able leader sets high standards 

for the performance of all duties. 
He tells his men, and proves it, that their 
own outfit is unexcelled. He sees to it 
that men get praise when they deserve it. 
He sees to it that passes, furloughs, and 
promotions are given out with absolute 
fairness—and punishments also. 

The true leader is never arbitrary. He 
holds his anger for the real emergencies 
of battle if he lets it go at all. He never 
humiliates a man in the presence of his 
equals. He backs up his noncoms, but at 
the same time sees to it that they carry 
out his own fair policies. 

The leader in the rear areas, again just 
like the leader in the combat zones, meets 
every special situation realistically, think 
ing first of all of the welfare of his men. 

He can never depend upon his insignia 
or rank alone. It is true that these indi 
cate his authority and that his men must 
obey his orders. But there are a thousand 
things more to leadership than the marks 
of authority. In any place, in any theater, 
in any branch of the Army, it takes a man 


plus stripes or insignia to be a leader. 











Houffalize, in the valley of the Ourthe, was the goal of the 84th Infantry Division—2d Armored 
Division team. The destruction was wrought by the fire of both American and enemy artillery. 


lr WE DID NOTHING ELSE in the Ardennes, we destroyed 
the myth tha: the woods and hills of that historically famous 
battle region are “impenetrable.” The Germans began the 
demonstration in 1940 but their feat was too one-sided to 
be convincing. They proved it was possible for an army to 
go thro ugh the Arde nnes but they did not prove it was 
possib le to fight through it. They met real opposition only 
twice and both times it was a fight of a few hours in clear 
ings within the forest. Above all, the Germans carefully 
chose the very best time of the year, in May, as if 
emphasize that get conditions were necessary. In Janu 
ary 1945, however, we had to fight for practically every 
hill, wood, village pe road, in the very worst time of the 
year, on ice as slick as grease and in snow waist-high 
against skillful and stubborn opposition. 

he classic, offensive campaign of the Ardennes has 
been fought and we‘fought it. Nothing that happened 
in 1940 Cor 1914) can be compared to it 


THE TERRAIN in the Ardennes is like a jigsaw puzzle. 
Somehow all of it fits together but somehow all of it can be 





taken apart and the pieces Fall into the oda 


Each hill and wood is like a separate comp 
tactically each one Siig a distinct problem 
In this rolling country, there is commanding 
n almost every mile so that an overnight with 
one hill of defense to the next is relatively ea 
laces and fragments of villages—the toughest 
take in our offensive had a single house—a1 
astride the roads and inevitably become e1 
points. The woods might have been planned 
strategist to hold pockets of resistance. A cont 
sive or defensive line is impossible. Strong 
sockets of resistance are everything. That 
yattle had such a cut-up, piecemeal character 

lhe German bulge was hit from three sides 


\rmy came up from the south, from Bastogn: 


\rmy came down from the north, from bot! 


hay. A British Corps attacked from the west, f1 


To get the whole story, then, at least three 
h ive to be cr vered. 
The main effort, however, was made by 
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sh [he Third Army's progress was aided by 
First Army exerted from the north. The 
d at the most difficult stage of the drive 





h \rmy’s sector, four divisions were involved 
QA, 3d Infantry Divisions and the 2d and 3d 
nored ons. In its conception, the action Was an 
r-in! \b—the 84th Infantry Division was teamed 
the mored, the 83d with the 3d Armored. But 
t was assigned to the 2d Armored and 84th 
»ns—both Laroche and Houffalize were in 










main 
ntr\ 





ivance 

ive from the north was launched between 

the Ourthe and the Salm. By retaking the 

n these two rivers as far as Houffalize, we 

er a huge wedge through two-thirds of the 

The area between the Ourthe and the Salm was 


see map 










almost exactly in half by the road which ran from 
nhav to Houffalize (for convenience, it will be called 
Houffalize Road). This road was the boundary be 





n the 2d Armored-84th Infantry team and the 3d 
sored-83d Infantry team, with the first of these teams 






the west near the Ourthe, the second on the east neat 


Salm 


j 


the 2d Armored Division and 84th Infantry Di 
were attacking on a front about nine miles wide. 





first series of enemy strong points were strung out 
below the road from Hotton to Manhay. These strong 
vere Trinal—Magoster—Armonines—Lamormeénil 
Odeigne, less than fifty houses in the largest 
bjective was Houffalize, about 16 miles to the 
[he Third Army, in order to get to Houffalize 
ttom of the bulge, had about half as far to go. 
between the Ourthe River and the Houffalize 
ut in half by a small stream, the Aisne. As a 
st in the first six days, there were two distinct 
! the 2d Armored Division started the attack 
n two combat commands abreast—Combat Command A 
m the Ourthe to the Aisne, Combat Com 
n the Aisne to the Houffalize Road. In turn, 
t command was made up of three task forces 


ce. Our 


he | set S complicated, evidence that the terrain was 


road from Hotton to Laroche an American 
pauses by the body of a dead German. 


URNTIAY. 1945 


“Y SERGEANT THEODORE DRAPER 


nn Hho Bulge 


Although Our ullimate pDICCUVE Wa 1] uil 


] 
way objective was the road trom Lar 


Houtftalize 


y 


road the La och at id 


’ 


che to the vital int 

1! | 
section with the will cal 
t +} 


Road (we 
The decisive phase 
was fought out above the Laroche Road in the first 
of our attack. By 


getting to Laroche and especl liv to the 
, 


1 
all Important intersection, we we uld deprive the enemy ol 


the only two good roads which he could use [to salvage 


his forces in the bulge. The mouth of his bulge would b 


reduced to the danger point at Laroche to disaster at Tout 
falize 

The only division in the entire drive which I was able to 
wafth at close range was the 84th Infantry Division, but 
it happened to be placed at the very center of the main 
effort. One of its regiments drove down to Laroche and 
nother to Houffalize. And there that 


must be emphasized \lthough originally planned as an 


IS Son thing Ise 


armored offensive, with the intantry in support, the batth 
of the Ardennes bulge quickly became an infantry attack 


primarily, with the armor used only as the ground pet 


mitted lo that extent this may he a cf ntril ution tf the 















story which is not only typical of the rest but which also 
traces the line of the main thrust. 


The 


Was 


1945. H-hour was 0830. 
to which our 


D-pay was JANUARY 3, 
2d Armored Division, 335th Infantry 
temporarily attached, attacked to the southeast. The enemy 
was surprised. Some prisoners were c aptured asleep. Until 
noon, we forged ahead steadily. The enemy's outpost line 
was broken through without much difficulty. The enemy's 
front was held by three divisions: the 2d SS Panzer Divi 
sion on'the right near the Ourthe; the 560th Volksgrenadier 
Division in the center; and the 12th Volksgrenadier Divi 
sion on the left near the Houffalize Road. 

But that morning, in a more important way, our luck 
ran out. It.snowed. Sleet and rain fell in spasms. From 
early mornigg the roads were icy. The temperature shot 
down till the tound was like steel. Tank treads slipped 
and slid as if the tanks were drunk. Every time a tank 


skidded, a column “wwas held up. Sometimes the tanks 
skidded just far enough to block the road. 
Trinal was easy: We went in by 0930. By noon, how 


ever, resistance was more highly organized and effective. 
Magoster was harder to crack. After our tanks were held 
up at several points by enemy bazookas and antitank guns, 
we were able to move in and pass through. The main ob 


10 





jective that day was Devantave. 
Devantave were a cluster of woods and a hill 


Between Magoster a 
[he t 


Manhay, on the left flank of the 
84th Infantry Division—2d Arm- 
ored Division drive was in ruins 
when First Army troops recap- 
tured it from the Jerries. 


could not get through the woods and our infantry | 


push ahead. We got through the woods safely 
company stepped out to cross the hill. Eighty-ei 
waiting for them. Eighty-eights and rockets and 
swept the hill and crashed into the woods. We hac 
Light tanks were used to evacuate th 
nothing else was possible in the snow. At 150‘ 


b iC k. 


tried to take Devantave but again we could not 


that hill. 

Farther west that day, it was the same. 
went into Beffe but had to withdraw at 
ground above the village. Only on the left flank 
the Aisne and the Houffalize Road, was ou 

By night, we cleaned out the woods abo 
There was no resistance. 

In general, then, the result of the first day's ! 
inconclusive. We had advanced from 1,50! 
yards, but the enemy’s strong points at Beffe and 
had frustrated us. It was clear that the enemy ' 
his main defensive effort on our right flank, | 
Ourthe and the Aisne, and his heaviest opp 
reserved for the right sector of the right flan! 
woods and villages nearest the Ourthe. This : 
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AY 


(German commander's most sensitive point. 
nowing. That was more important than 
lhe roads were bad enough. Icy roads were 
Je. The hills and woods were formidabk 
deep snow on the hills and woods threat 


s more trouble than anything the enemy) 


.ys, we tugged and pulled around Beffe and 
ev were the hardest four days the men in 

| ever spent and most of them were veterans 

Then we began to cash in. 

m of Beffe was typical. It was not so much 
y had left strong forces in Beffe itself. It was 
was able to pour a deadly fire into Beffe from 

le positions—from the Consy ridge, about one 
rds to the southeast, from the Moulin de 
bout one thousand yards to the southwest, and 


rection of Rendeux Bas, a tiny village on the 


f the Ourthe in the British sector. His trump 














card was direct and observed fire 


Although much of the 
heaviest fighting went on for Beffe itself, the basic problem 
of this phase of the attack was really the Consy ridge 
[he capture of Beffe was also typical On January 4, 
1945, the village was subjected to an intense artillery bom 
\t 1105, Company B, 335th Infantry, began 
» move in. Meanwhile, Company C, 335th Intantry 
By 140% 
mpanies made contact at the southern edge of Beff 
dug in. The village was practically deserted 


In effect, after holding us up for a day at Beffe, th 


took Magoster and continued on to Beffe 


by th 
} 


ana 


enemy was content to give it up, only to fall back to an 
other, easily defended position a thousand yards behind 
From the first, then, his objective was not so much to hold 
all cost as to de lay 
us and extort the highest possible price for our gains 
Devantave was another deserted village. After our first 
experience, when we tried to take it from Magoster on the 
right flank, we organized another attempt, this time from 
Amonines on the left. At dawn, January 6, 1945, Com 


on to any particular piece of ground at 


Scale 
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Milel % 4% O 
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¢ Aisn. River split the 2d Armored-84th Infantry Division team into two combht teams. Each team drove triple spears at 
Houffalize to meet the Third Army coming up from Bastogne. 
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pany |, 335th Intantry, tollowed by medium tanks, and 
Company k, infantry, y light tanks, 
jumped off. By 0930, the tanks had reached the edge of 
a ie. At 1100, Company | moved into the western 
half, Company K the eastern half. 
village was light. By 1210, occupation was complete. 
With the capture of Magoster, Befte and Devantave, 


435th tollowed by 


inside the 


Resist: ince 


deep hole was driven in the crust of the enemy's defensive 


position on the right flank of our zone. Ihe stage was set 
tor an attack on his most troublesome position, Consy, th 
village” with a single house. 


Meanwhile, we were still progre ssing easil\ on our left 
Hank Aisne and the Houffalize Road. The 
3d Battalion, 333d Infantry, went into action on the 
1945. 
meénil, Company L into Freyneux and Company I into th 
woods west of Lamorménil. All three were taken without 
difficulty. Tanks went into the villages before the Infantry. 
\t nightfall, January 5, 1945, Company C and the Ist 
Platoon of Company D, 333d Infantry, plus one battalion 
of a tank moved out of Le Batty to Odei igne. 
[hey met enemy small-arms fire but no artillery. The vil 
lage was completely taken by 1300 the next day, January 
6. 1945 


he tween the 
second 


day, January 4, Company K was sent into Lamo: 


battalion, 


We did not suffer a single casualty. 


By rHe TIME we took Devantave, it was clear that the 
original plan which gave the infantry a supporting role 
Was not working out. The terrain and the weather were 
against it and they won. 
the Infantry the main job. 

The Ardennes is neither roadless nor rich in roads. A 
British source has estimated that 13 separate first-class 
Ardennes from Germany to France. There 

e perhaps three secondary roads for every first-class one 
an" numerous trails. But so many roads pass through long 
stretches of woods, so many teeter on the edge of cliffs and 


The victory of the elements gave 


sept cross the 


wind up and down and around the inescapable hills. In 
May, too, the possibilities of resistance in the Ardennes 
would be immense. In January, in snow that keeps piling 
up from the ankle to the knee, from the knee to the waist, 
only 1 little effort is necessary to turn Pp ssibilities into 
realities 

\ll vehicles have to stick to roads to get anywhere, only 
more ofte n thi in not they cannot stick to roads because they 


are constantly sliding off. The next best thing is to pro 


ceed slowly and carefully but then your wehiéles may miss 


the jump off by hours and the infantry has gone off alone 
Is it curious that a — that is conside red too tough for 
a tank is never considered too tough for a Doughbov? 


As a result of the problems which a 
four days for the armur, after Devantave 
clearly defined zones for the armor and th 
to emerge. From Devantave, the 2d Ai 
with the 335th Infantry still attached, 
sharply to the southeast to get to Samr 
champs, while the 84th Infantry Pai n 
sibility for the 


Laroche Road as far as Samrée. 


drive southward to Laro 


When noth 
the Doughboys moved and they moved 
And what was it like for them? 


One thing stood out again. 


It took a good two hours to get through t 
of earth 
far as three feet. 


It took two or three hours more 
Not only was digging ; hol 
in which a whole day's energies could be « 

Was pré actic lly impossible to dig a really 9 I 
least five feet deep. The weather continue 
and colder until it went well below freezi: 
there. This meant there was only one thing wor 
The qi 
freeze is to lie still. Men went to sleep in overcoats 
they had them—and woke up encased i boa 
was practically impossible to bring up sup li 7 
in anything but half-tracks. Water congealed 

F rostbite was as dangerous as all the Krauts and th 
put together. 


not sleeping- and that was sleeping. 


Che Doughboys who went into Devantave foug 


hours without a break and they were not thr 


long shot 


We Took Consy the way we took most « 
points— by going around it. When we took Der 
January 6, 1945, we outflanked Consy on the 
we sent two battalions into the woods west of Consy a 
the enemy was squeezed out in the middle. He « 
choose to hold even this commanding eon it ( 

By January 7, 1945, 
out though the caele on the right flank 
pletely safe for another two days. 

Ihe turning point of the entire action probably 
January 1945, not where we had to fight the 
but where progress was still relatively easy. O: 
flank, after we took Odeigne on January 6, 1945 
Battalion, 333d Infantry, was sent out the next 
capture the vital crossroads where the Laroche Rox 
the Houffalize Road meet. The weather was miser 
\ snowstorm whipped up during the attack. Nevert! 
by 0930, the crossroads were ours. Prisoners, froze 


all cost. c2 onsy was Virtu 







Armor moves up towards Samret 


deep in the German bulge. 
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ear Armonines an American 
ie nk slipped off the roadway. This 
a common occurrence during 


et cold the bactle in the Ardennes. 
at 
ganized, were picked up in small, wandering 

itS—wh@ilups. They said they were surprised again. An attack 
ards such | harsh weather was completely unexpected. Our 
1c ratiomfM@errogators heard that story almost every day. 

nt As soon as we captured the crossroads, the enemy was 

uprived ol the only two first-rate roads to the east, the 


roche Road and the Houffalize Road. From them on, 
ought 48% must have been inhibited in his intentions, though he 
ug Duld never retire without a fight. Nevertheless, he always 
| to consider that his chances of successfully pulling his 
out of the trap were getting slimmer and slimmer. 
Partly because German resistance above the | 
bad on our right flank was so much stronger than on out 
t, we were able to cut the road first on the extreme left 
afm our zone at the crossroads. As we gained full control of 
road, we continued to move from left to right. Next 
Consy ie of our task forces came down from Amonines to Do 
amps and from Dochamps we launched the attack on 

{ the enemy's positions, Samrée. 
The trip from Amonines to Dochamps was the same 
he road, though the best in the sector, was s 
ind narrow that the tanks were held up repeatedly 
bad blocks, which took about two hours each to reduce 
some small-arms fire but this time 
y, represented the enemy’s main effort to hold 
Mine fields and trees felled across the road by 
niseraig™@tonating TINT charges, antitank guns and tanks, were 


aToc he 


0 StOTY 


tne ver ige, 
] 17 
e€ artiller 


very 


0ad 2 up 
I 


ective sources of enemy resistance. We took the high 
en und northwest of Dochamps on the night of January 
1945, and were able to move into Dochamps the next 


vhe 


nt. One incident was symbolic. After we had spread 


Samrét Ht in the village, a German tank with 60-80 infantrymen 
ulge. idenly pulled out from behind the church and made for 
mMrTee 


Our tank destroyers could not fire a shot because 
ir turrets were frozen, striking example of weather con 


ions which lessened the effectiveness of our mechanized 
upment and threw the main burden of attack and 
ense ur infantry. 

Samr 1S seemingly impregnable. It was perched on 
18 t hill. First we had to take two other hills, 


rthe id northwest of it. 






Our troops had to move 
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f rolling gre 


5 5 


I he enemy had perfect observation every inch of the way 


500 yards of und in knee deep snow 

lo tell the truth, it Was hard to sec how We coulc | make 
\t 0630, 1945, the 

lantry, went out of Dochamps to get those hills. By night 


January 9, 4d Battalion, 335th In 
fall, it hac progressed to the edge ot some woods about 
500 yards 


had taken one of the heavily wooded hills guarding the 


trom Samrée on the west side of the road and 


town. Company L was withdrawn and sent around through 
Dochamps to occupy the second hill on the east side of the 


road. That night, our artillery concentrated on Samré 
Next day, at 0730, the 3d Battalion, 335th Infantry 
pushed forward to capture the eastern half of Samreée and 
was joined by the Ist Battalion, 335th Infantry, which 


This time, tanks went in first, 
blazing away with all their guns, a sight a Doughboy love 
thinking of all the Doughs it takes to work up that 
much fire By 0925 Wi 


wert pl ssantly surprised was determined 


aimed at the western half. 
best, 
the village was cleared 


The 


to delay us but as long as we showed our determination 


powe! 
enemy 
not to be delayed, we could always take what we wanted 
lhe infantrymen who went into Samrée had been fight 
ing steadily for eight days, for 192 hours. They were cet 
tainly helped by the f fact that the Laroche Road had been 
cut three days earlier. The artillery concentration on Sam 
' But in the end, men had 
live in some more freezing cold and wade through some 


feet high 


rée was extremely effective 


more snowdrifts, now as much as four and five 


to get Samrée for us. 

THE BATTLE OF LAROCHE is a good example of the bhatt! 
of supply and the battle of stamina which every battle 
in the bulge was. 

The roads to Laroche were particularly bad, the bill 
particularly high and the woods particularly dense. A few 
tanks and trucks turned the snow on the roads into ice 
the tro ible started 


and 
The Doughboys depended more than 
ever on the Engineer and Artilleryman 

The main attack was launched from Devantave by the 
Ist Battalion, 334th Infantry. The 


Marcouray. Over a hundred guns softened up the village 


first objective was 


13 













for hve 


1945, the 
The ground was rocky and’ steep. 
[hirty 
1 Marcour: ly was overrun. 


minutes. Ihen, at 1500, January 


infantry jumped off. 


again. minutes later, all German 


We found that the 


Snow was a 


lt was sn¢ ig 
resistance 
enemy sosliboll were carefully prepared 
natural camouflage. Fortunately, we were achieving tac 
tics i] SUIPTISes ¢ pm much ot the prepar. atyon was wasted As 
told us, the 


» bad that our intantry was simply not expe cte d. 


prisoner after prisoner weather and terrain 
were sé 
[hat is one Compensa ition tor “impossib le’ conditions they 
are apt to le ad the enemy to dre p his « Olé urd [he enemy s 
surprise at Marcouray was shown by the « equipment he was 
forced to leave behind. We picked g: 36 vehicles: eight 
half-tracks, two command cars, six U.S six civilian 
type cars, hve 
U. S. tanks, 
1%4-ton trucks 

\ battle ol supplies broke out that night. lt 


engimnecel s nightm: ire. 


jeeps, 
SIX wheeled reconnaissance 


1Y%4-ton trucks 


vehicles, five 
two German and two U.S 
was an 
The engineers dumped sand on the 
A convoy ol 
But 
guns behind them 
It was 
On an 
other road, two prime movers and their guns went over an 
Four tanks slid off the road and stuck. 

The attack went on. At 1300 the next day, January 8, 
1945, the Doughboys of the Ist Battalion, 334th Infantry, 
in Marcouray picked themselves up, took what they had 


road and put up luminous markers. jeeps 


slipped through with food and ammunition two 
trucks piled into each other, antitank 
piled up and the only road forward was blocked. 


blocked all night and part of the next morning. 


embankment. 


and could stuff in their pockets and took off for Cielle, 


the last little Ourthe 


| aro he ; 


village at the bend of the 


| CSS than three hours late I, they 


way the \ had taken Marcouray, only the climb Was harder. 


Cielle 


Between and Laroche, 


to Laroche. Of all our objectives, this was considered the 


most “impossible "An estimated company of enemy in 


fantry was dug in on the forward slope of the hill. 


before 


toc k ( ‘ielle the 


dominating the entire bend, 
was a stretch of very high ground, Hez de Harze, the key 


The 


‘| he &’ 
us in Cielle from the hill but it was s 


that we could not see Laroche from it. 


hill Was pes uliar in one respect. 


It was the last and hardest part ol 
untenable. At 1100, January 
334th Infantry, jumped off fro 
pany G led a column of companies to tl 


Laroche 

Battalion, 
tank, machine-gun and semiautomatic fir 
short. By 1250, however, Company G had 
base of the hill 
we brought all 


n the hill. 


intantry 


Before the advance on fo 
available artillery and 
By 1310, as a result of this cx 
tank were seen 
Company H's 
By 1610. 
was firmly established on the Hez de Har: 
out, the chief value of the hill was the fact t 
did not have it 


enemy and one 


the road tow: rd Laroche. 


n rade the enemy s retreat costly. 


, but this was no small acco 
tse If. 

Che capture of Laroche itself was relativ: 
The first Allied troops to set foot in it wa 
the 334th Infantry which entered the 
January 10, 1945. Since half of Laroche w 
Infantry Division’s zone and half in the Brit 
cause the Ourthe ran through the town, Lar 
pied by both. At 0900, January 11, 1945, the 4th ( 
attached to the 84th Infantry Divis 
the eastern half of Laroche which was practi: 


pat 
lwo hours later, elements of a British divisi 
the western half. There was ev ery evidence that t 
had suffered very heavily from our artillery 

on the town, once the most beautiful in the 

had begun to pull out by January 10, 1945 
sealed the 


WHEN WE TOOK LAROCHE, we 


bulge. Yet in no sense did it mean that the 
came less difficult. 


nemy’s chief allies. His forces had more and 


An American soldier looks actos 
the Ourthe River at the destruc 
tion in Laroche. 


The terrain and weather were stil! 4 
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$ across 
destruc- 






Vest of Houffalize armored pa- 
ols of the First and Third Armies 
eet to make one of the junctions 
hat proved the bulge was wiped 


out. 
d withdraw to. Above all, the German com 
d was now fighting for time, time to regroup and re 
bnize b hind the Siegfried Line, time to meet the 
rwhe g Russian threat. 
There were some signihcant differences between the 


) phases. As long as our main objective was Laroche, 
nemys main effort was made on the right flank. As 

n as we took the Laroche road and Houftalize became 
objective, the enemy's main effort was made on 

left lank. In the second ph: ise, the 333d Infantry was 
o the 2d Armored Division. The 
h Infantry Division was given the right half of the zone, 
2d Armored Division the left half. In this phase, we 


116th Panzer 


YP rariuly att ached t 


e faced by elements of the Division and 
130th Panzer Lehr Division. 
As far as the Laroche Road, 
ced with relative ease. 
»much more trouble. 


the 333d Infantry had ad 
Once beyond the road, it ran 
In Les Tailles and at the edge of 
v ta to the south, an estimated ae battalion was 
the Houffalize Road, 

reinforced company was holding Petites Tailles S 
2d Battalion went out from the Laroche Road to Les 
illes, the Ist Battalion to Petites Tailles. The 
es of both were significantly similar. 


p in. On the other side of 
Feely 


experi 


I 0 get t Les Tailles, we had to cross some more woods. 
German positions were well camouflaged. The 
7 * ; 
mys fields of fire and barrages were well planned to 
hus as we came -” into the open. At 0800, January 
1945, Company F and Company G jumped off. As 
V¥ Came out of the woods north of I es |: iilles, the -y were 


} 


t by very heavy fire and were held up. At 1500, they 


an to move again. Ten minutes later, Company G and 
ks were entering Les*Tailles but the opposition was so 
tp that the village was not cleared until 2100. About 
prisoners were taken 

his happened again and again—we had to fight hard for 
ace but when we took it we gathered in batches of 
Y, 1945 





| ooked at more closely, 


non may tell us a go id deal 


prisoners however, this phenome 


about a German strat vem 1n 


fighting this final phase of the wai 


Petites Tailles was a striking example. To gx P . 
lailles, the Ist Battalion had to move across relativels pen 
ground down the Houtffalize Road. The enemy was abk 


to bring direct and observed fire on out troops all the time 
\ continuous effort was made to approach the village from 
the Hanks but the open terrain made the maneuver difh 


The | 


1945, but the enemy Ss heavy we: apons ; and tanks 


O800, January 12 


cult Ist Battalio n jumped off at 
held it up 
Under cover ol dark 
hard but 
both Les 
the Same time. 


Most of 


and 


all day and inflicted he avy casualties 
The fighting was 
2100. By 
Tailles and Petites Tailles were cleared at 


hov ever, 
Petites 


ness, we tried again. 


lailles was ours by chance, 


In Petites Tailles, we picked up 70 prisoners 
Che 
coms had gotten out while the getting out was still 


The 


the time 


them were non-German. German ofhcers non 


good 


rest were left to their own fate without orders. By 
hey fell into our hands, _ were meek indeed 
they would walk ji 


the street asking for an “Amerikaner” 


In some instances, n squad column on 
to surrender to In 
least one case, a group of twenty, compl tX ly equippe a 
with rifles and machine guns, tacked on to one of our pla 
toons. In the dark, it is not so easy to surrender Fully 
What had happened? In this village 
much blood to take, the prisoners were very dece ptive. | he 
German ofhcers and noncoms had fled to fight from an 
othe rv ill: ge some othe r day 


ke ci up 
were the ‘expendables.” 


success 


s which cost u 


The prisoners we pi 
Any one of these prisoners behind a machine gun und 
noncom i1n the 
That night, mn 


a tough, experienced German officer ot 


middle of the day was one man 1 prisoner 


I 


cage, he was another man. 


ve had to get to Dinez lo get to 


oods 
15 


From 


Les TAryes 


Dinez, we had to go through four thousand yards of w 















typical of the fighting in the Ardennes forest. 

At 0800, January 13, 1945, the 2d Battalion, 333d In 
fantry, jumped off from Les Tailles for the third time in 
two days. After taking Collas, a little village southwest of 
Les Tailles, at 1000, it struck out for the woods. Im 
mediately, the terrain became worse than the 
though the latter did his best to help. The roads were 
terrible, barely more than trails. Under the snow, which 
now had ten days to accumulate, they were invisible. By 
1200, the enemy's activity became more stubborn. By the 
end of the day, we had penetrated only five hundred yards. 

The problem of getting through the woods was faced 
that night Two narrow trails ran through the woods to 
Dinez and two special task forces were formed to get 
through those trails. Both started out at 0800 the next 
day, January 14, 1945. 

The woods, snow, cold and narrow trails made supply, 
evacuation, contact, control and communication a battle of 
The only supplies came in with half-tracks. Mor 
tar ammunition had to be carried by hand over two miles. 
In Odeigne, the 2d Battalion had captured an enemy horse 
and sled. They held on to them and in these woods the 
horse and sled were their only means of evacuating the 
wounded. Radios would not work in the woods and it was 
impossible to lay wires. Visibility was so poor that it was 
always like night in the middle of the day. Since a smal] 
group of five or six infantrymen worked with one tank, 
it was hard to put a company or even a platoon together—a 
troublesome problem for the infantry whenever they work 
with armor. 

Companies F and G rode light tanks part of the way but 
progress was too slow that way because the tanks were held 
up so much of the time. By pushing themselves to the 
limit, both task forces were able to move through the entire 
woods by 1600. Without stopping once the woods were 
cleared, Company F attacked Dinez and Company E at- 
tacked Wilogne. Surprise paid off again. Both were cap 
tured before the night was over te about one hundred 
prisoners were taken in Dinez. Most of our casualties re 
sulted from shell fire and frostbite. We were about 4,500 
vards from Houffalize. 


enemy, 


nerves. 


Meanwuite, on the right flank, in the 84th Infantry 
Division zone, the enemy was wedged in between the 
Laroche Road and the Ourthe River. On the whole, prog 
ress was much easier but one minor crisis resulted in per 
haps the most unusual experience of the campaign. 

The first important objective was Berismenil. At 0730, 
January 13, 1945, the Ist Battalion, 334th Infantry, moved 
out from the Laroche Road to take a hill about 1,500 vards 
north of Berismenil. Only sniper fire was encountered and 
the objective was taken by 1100. At 1415,the Ist Battalion 
went forward again to take another hill about 750 yards 
northeast of Berismenil—one of our battalion commanders 
once said wistfully, “Every time I see a hill, I know it’s 
going to be our next objective.” 

By 1800, the Ist Battalion had taken its second hill 
against light resistance. Nevertheless, the situation was 
confused because orientation in the dark was difficult. 
When a patrol carrying blankets was fired on from the 


16 





‘To go through these woods, we faced problems which were _ 








rear, it was clear that the battalion was aln 


rounded by the enemy. Later that night, nil an 
patrol was sent to investigate the enemy’s | D sont am arsell 
the hill but failed to return. Then the lion ime 33 


4ii0)) 


mander, Major Roland L. Kolb, decided to 
Leading another patrol, he suddenly obse 
“command car” pull up to the base of th 
[wo men stepped out and began to wa 
When the pair approached near enough, th: 
out of hiding. 

One of their prisoners turned out to be ( n He 
gottfried von Watzdorf, commander of the |. Battal 
60th Panzer Grenadiers, 116th Panzer Division. Up; 
that his MLR had been penetrated to a depth 
than one thousand yards, the German commande 
on a tour of inspection. In perfect English ex 
“I am astounded.” The commander of one battalion } 
personally captured the commander of the enemy's bay ove 
ion opposite him and he had to keep him al! night be the « 
he could deliver him safely. se 

Berismenil itself was captured by the 2d Battalion, 35 ght 
Infantry. It covered three thousand yards of trails, there 
achieving a considerable degree of surprise but giving ded 
all possibility of using any vehicles to back up th That 
As a result, Berismenil was captured almost without ¢ ov 
sition. By the end of the day, January 13 1945, f ae 
enemy had been cleared out of approximately half th perec 
Infantry Division's zone. 

The other half was rapidly cleaned out the next 
Peg was occupied by the Ist Battalion, 334th Int 
at 11.0, January 14, 1945. Only some machine-gui 
ama arms resistance was encountered. At the same tin 

the 3d Battalion 334th Infantry, attacked Filly 
mile southeast of Nadrin. Tanks and tank 
could not use the roads because they were heavil) 
and the infantry went on alone. Filly was entered at |53 
without any artillery preparation and fully occupied 
hour later. The 3d Battalion went on to take the | 
objectives, Petite-Mormont and Grande-Mormont }\ 

By this time, the bulge was practically a mer 

the chief interest of every commander—compan\ 
ion, regiment, and division—was how to send out th 
to make the first contact with the Third Army 
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We Mave Hourraize completely untenabl 
ary 15, 1945. At 1100, the Ist Battalion, 333d [nian 
jumped off from Dinez and captured the villag M 
midway between Dinez and Houffalize, by 1400. 1x 
infantry, and artillery worked together smoothly. A 
the advance was renewed to Hill 430, overlooking 1 
falize. It was taken by 1730 without opposition 

Credit for going into Houffalize went to the 2d A 
Division. The 1st Battalion, 333d Infantry, held Hi) 
until 1700, January 16, 1945, when it was relievec 
reconnaissance element of the 2d Armored Division. 
1745, January 16, 1945, elements of the 2d Armorec 
vision held the northern part of Houffalize, wh elem 
of the 11th Armored Division held the south: 

When was the bulge wiped out? That may never 
decided to everyone's satisfaction because a numbet 


patrols were frantically trying to make contact ith 4" 
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rols at the same time. | can merely report 
the 84th Infantry Division closed the bulge 


trol, led by Lieutenant Byron Blankenship, 
e 334th Infantry, left Filly at 1100, Janu- 
\t 1145 they crossed the Ourthe in two 
ber boats, which they carried. The rest of 
they spent in an old mill on the other side 
Just before dark, Lieutenant Blankenship 
trol into the village of Engreux, about one 
is from the Ourthe, where he expected to 


The answer was a platoon of Cavalry from the 11th 
Armored Division, U.S. Third Army. 

The junction was officially achieved at 0945, January 
16, 1945, by Lieutenant Blankenship of the 334th Infan- 
try and Lieutenant Lucas of the Cavalry. The bulge was 
wiped out after thirteen days of hard, continuous fighting 


THE BATTLE OF THE BULGE was one of the hardest, if 
not the hardest, fight of the Allied armies in Europe. The 
weather, the terrain, and the enemy combined to make a 
campaign of peculiar bitterness and difficulty. 


from the Third Army. He found the village 
emy but he found no sign of the Third Army's 


The Germans did not try to hold an organized line. They 
aimed at delaying us to cover their own withdrawal. They 
tried to hold hills, villages, roads, and woods with rela 
tively small delaying parties, supported by mobile guns 
They did not make a gesture of holding. They held te 
naciously and gave way only when we pushed the attack 
even more tenaciously. On the whole, their performance 
was skillful and stubborn, but only a terrain almost ideal 
to defend in made such a strategy possible. If the enemy 
was finally forced back, by far the largest credit must go 
to the men who shouldered rifles and carried machine guns 
and mortars in freezing weather, plunged through knee 
deep and waist-high snow, dug foxholes in ground as hard 
as steel, stormed hill after hill in the face of perfect enemy 
observation and cleaned out woods as dark as night in the 
middle of the day. This is not the whole story but it is the 
best part of it 


night, Lieutenant Blankenship received word 
dezvous had been changed. Starting off again 
the patrol moved out across some more woods 
: 1,200-yard ridge. At 0220, January 16, 1945, 
d of night, they stopped at a small Belgian — 
se. The whole family, papa, mama, a son and 
ghter of 22 turned itself into a reception indie 
here were bread, butter, and hot coffee. The patrol 
-ided the rendezvous had been changed for a good reason. 
That morning, at 0930, Private First Class Rodney 
imes, second in command of the patrol, spied a soldier 
king outside the farmhouse. Since the patrol had been 
Hered to stay inside the house, Private First Class Himes 
gan to “bawl him out” and asked him, “What outfit he 


as from.” 


| over 


The Navy’s Part in Amphibious Operations 


The function of the Navy in an amphibious operation falls into 


four main phases. During the “approach” phase, the Navy com 
mands passage to the area of landings for the invasion forces, bom- 
bards shore batteries, landing beaches and supporting areas, con 
ducts mine sweeping operations and removes beach obstacles. Fre 
quently the bombing of landing beaches and shore defenses is a 
joint function of Army and Navy aircraft. In the “landing” phase, 
the Navy, by employment of special landing craft, puts the inva 
sion forces and all their equipment ashore, under cover of ships’ 
guns and carrier aircraft. In the “support” phase, after the consoli 
dation of the beachhead, the Navy continues to provide artillery 
and air support to the forces ashore for as long a time as they re 
main within range of ships’ guns, and until shore based aviation 
can relieve our carriers of the task of air support. In the “supply” 
phase, the Navy guarantees the security of the supply lines of the 
invasion forces and obstructs the enemy’s efforts to reinforce his 
troops by sea.—Fieet Apmirat Ernest J. Kine, in Second Official 
Report, March 1, 1944 to March 1, 1945. 






















I'n1s 1s wrirren for Battalion Surgeons, Infantry. If by 
chance some Infantryman should be reading it, then he will 
please stop right now. Go back to your INFANTRY JoURNAL, 
Bud, and read about the disposition of your BARs—this 
article contains secrets that you had better not know. In fact, 
if you are one of those Infantrymen whom we supported 
through Normandy, Brittany, Holland, and through the 
Siegfried Line into Ge rmany, one of those men who respects 
and likes us, then please stop reading this now because we 
want to maintain that friendship. Those deeds of ours that 
you remember and talk about were not as good as you would 
paint them. 

We are writing for you, Dr. Battalion Surgeon, Infantry, 
because we were successful and want to share our experi 
ence with you. 

In all the Army, the Infantry Battalion Surgeon’s job is 
unique. His is a position where he can perform life-saving 
miracles of modern medicine for his comrades; miracles that 
will make him proud of his profession, of his contribution to 
the war and of himself. His is a position where he is prac 
tically independent of control, free to use his own judg 
ment, free to make his own decisions. Nobody bothers him. 
In fact, his position is such that most people quite positively 
stay away from him. 

For instance, during our first four months in action, we 
saw our regimental surgeon rarely. We never saw our di 
Can you imagine the delightful lack of 
As for Corps surgeons and Army surgeons; why, 


vision surgeon. 
folderol? 
they exist in legend only. When a man enters an infantry 
battalion, he enters into a new existence. He lives in limbo. 

We were fortunate. One night we were in a hospital. The 
next night we were with a famous Infantry battalion which 
was battering its way into a town called St. Lé. We were 
curious, Open to impressions, and eager to learn the di- 
mensions and methods of our new job. 

We looked at the men and officers. Stubby-bearded, 
pores and skin brown with fine dust, clothes stained black, 
they did not look like soldiers are supposed to. They looked 
droopy and haggard. In fact, these men looked beat up. 
They were Infantry soldiers in combat—the unwashed, the 
unwept, and the unsung. 

Nor did these soldiers stand up straight as soldiers do on 
the drill grounds. Their heads were drawn down turtle-like 
between upraised shoulders. They darted around, bent 
forward from the hips, with a rapid shuffling gait. Their 
eyes, red-rimmed, burned from their hollow sockets and 
shifted about furtively. 

This stance so characteristic of the front we later called 
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‘expected counter barrage on the objective just | 


a 


Captain Amos Cahian 
Medical Corps 


“the St. Lé crouch.” This really is a fighting stance, It mol 
fies itself rapidly to the available cover, to the wamig 
scream and punishing crunch of artillery shells, to they 
and bite of mortar shells, to the iron stutter and sting of y 
lets. We Battalion Surgeons, Infantry, have to learn aly 
all these things because they are to be the environmen, 


our trade. We have to do something about th« 

Let's go through our actions and their motives from 4 
time our Infantry battalion jumps off to the attack. 

The Infantry jumps off at 0500 hours and starts forway 
to its objective. What does the battalion surgeon do? Dy 
he arise at 0500 hours and move up with them? Not if} 
wants to live and do his job, he doesn’t. 

This is experience. At first we jumped off with them. 
next thing that we knew artillery and mortar shells we 

falling on us, red-cross armbands and all. We could 9 
treat our wounded. We could not even treat our traing 
station personnel who were wounded also. Nor could y 
evacuate our wounded because our jeeps were behind 


o things to 


on uncleared roads. We were a mess, a catastrophic meq 
and the very sight of us in so unhappy a oe nt aug 


mented the unhappiness of our commanding officer. ( 
nominy was complete when the medical detachment 


flank had to shoulder our mission in addition to their ow 


That was Lesson One—never jump off with the Infant 
in the attack. There is one exception to this rule and w: 
introduce it in a moment. 

Our procedure at present would be as follows 


fantry attacks at 0500 hours; we start listening on our phon 


at about 0700 hours. Now the T /O doesn’t allow th 


ical detachment a phone, but we obtained a phone 


tapped it directly into the one wire going forward 


commanding officer. The CO knew that we were splice 


in, of course. Now, with nothing better to do, \ 


listen to every conversation on that phone. It tells / Bas 


talion Surgeon the news and all the hot informat 
tactical situation. 


As soon as we hear the CO reporting to Regiment that h 
has taken his objective, we proceed to move the aid stati 


The CO will shortly start thinking of his wounded whered 


until now he has been preoccupied with the at 
hooves the Battalion Surgeon to anticipate the : 
men. 


We always watch the road. If a tank or a supply vehit 
has passed our station on the way up, the road was or wou 


be clear of mines. The medical detachment mus! mov 
before the Krauts have a chance to start their a 
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¥ A wounded soldier gets plasma 
Infar 
id we We locate our station in houses, or caves or deep hedge 
vy roads. The selection of these places influences our et 
ilmiency and longevity. The Number One objective is to get 
yur phongi™™ as close as possible to our own infantrymen. Our lives de 
the medgii@nd, and the job we do depends, not on how far we can 
10ne any away from the scene of action, “the lines,” but on how 
rd to Ml—pse we can get to them. 
€ splice Now a word on picking the site for the station. There are 
e alwamaces that must be avoided. A crossroad will be shelled. 
the Bal lone house will be shelled. A cluster of houses on high 
n on tilmmound will call for Kraut enthusiasm. In France we liked 
/ st the thick-walled stone farmhouses with good defilade 
it that Md with a barn in which to conceal our jeeps and the ambu 
d stationgil™ince. Second in preference was a deep hedgerow road 
whe ith high shoulders and no overhead trees (to avoid tree 
k. Tet sts German villages overhead cover was our prere- 
isite. \Ve sought a tall, but not outstanding, building (to 
@p antipersonnel and other lightweight bombs) in mid 
ve llage h a commodious cellar whose entrance was large 
v d straight enough to admit a litter. If we couldn’t find 
mot ich a | we tried to find out where the civilians were 


ding 
The 


AY, 1945 


y usually have a choice spot. 
ion of the forward CP should not influence the 


at an aid station on Leyte Island. 





Many times we located forward ot 


selection of a site at all 


the CP so that the wounded actually have to be evacuated 
forward. We make it a practice to keep pushing forward un 
til we hear the sharp stutter and burp of the small arms 
and automatic weapons. [hen we are in the “zero zone” of 
our world. 

This zero zone is really interesting. It is a zone where 
nothing happens! You are in the restless center of your 
Wagnerian storm. You are so far forward that the heavy 
stuff is whistling over your head in both directions. Krauts 
can’t put artillery on your forward engaged elements with 
out getting their own. And so their shells are landing behind 
you, and yours are going forward over your head. Most of 
the mortar and small-arms fire is directed on the troops tor 
ward of your position. The building you occupy will take 
care of the occasionals. That is why it is necessary to move 
forward close to your troops. 

Now, then, when the CO announces that the objective 
has been taken, we assemble our men and in a few brief 
sentences outline the situation. Next we, and a few men 
whose judgment is sound, take off on a jeep and look for 
the new site for our station. When we have selected the 
site we send bac k\ the jeep to ride our detachment up Our 
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equipment has been packed during our absence and placed 
on trailers. All our men must be driven to the new station. 
They must not walk, especially the litter bearers who are the 
weakest link in the chain. If necessary, two trips are made. 
No one walks. 

There is one time that the medical detachment can jump 
off with the Infantry; in fact, it can jump off before they 
do. Occasionally a battalion will be ordered to take over a 
sector held by another to relieve them. Upon getting this 
information and the time, the Battalion Surgeon can with 
impunity leave earlier and be completely located by the time 
his battalion appears on the scene. In other words, he profits 
from the work of the battalion holding that point and estab- 
lishes himself with them, even before his own men move in. 
When his battalion starts coming into sight and moving into 
their positions, the medical detachment is there all ready and 
greets them nonchalantly. The Battalion Surgeon might 
even ask where they have been all day, or if the Infantry 
expects the Medics to do everything? The smile he will 
get from those gallant tired men will more than repay this 
effort and also enhance his reputation for being “up there” 
all the time. 

Now that we are established we begin to receive reports 
of wounded. These are invariably exaggerated. If three 
litter squads are requested, one will suffice—usually. We 
make as much use of our jeeps as possible to spare our litter 
bearers. If casualties are high, we don’t hesitate to request 
more squads from the rear. Our squads are numbered so 
that they rotate on calls. It is sufficient for one to say that 
Company B wants a litter squad. We never directly order 
the men to get going, especially if fire is heavy. They feel 
their responsibility most acutely and will get going as soon 
as it is possible. Also, we do not become a little squad 
leader. We have sergeants for that. In fact, the sergeant 
answers the phone and announces the requests. He makes 
arrangements for a guide to meet the squads and lead them 
to the wounded. Early in the game we thought it necessary 
to lead the litter squads personally. We don’t feel that way 
any more. 

An Infantry surgeon must set certain medical standards 
for himself. These must be adhered to despite the most 
trying conditions. Our self-imposed standards, required us 
to do everything that could be done for the wounded until 
definitive hospital work could be instituted. In other words, 
when a patient left our hands, no other doctor would have 
to touch him, until preparations were made for the operating 
room in a hospital. This means: 


>1) The patient has all bloody and wet clothing re- 
moved. 

> 2) He is transferred to a dry dressed litter. 

>3) He is given morphine. 

> 4) He is adequately bandaged and splinted, and 


>5) He is given plasma, q.s., and evacuated. 


In order to accomplish these objectives the aid station 
must be set up in a certain pattern. Here is the way ours is 
set up. We locate in a house, disregarding the Army aid 
tent. Two tables are placed in the center of a room, away 
from the walls so that they can be approached from either 
side. Tables are important. They save your back. Each table 
always supports a completely dressed litter. When the litter 


bearers bring in the patient, one side of the 
on the table. The surgeon, lifting the inju: 
personally supervises sliding the wounded 
dressed litter. It takes a lot of lifting to move a 
and most of the personnel should be standin 
ceiving litter between them and the patient. |; 
they work across the litter set to receive the 

Next, all wet and bloody clothing is cut a 
tient’s condition is assessed, and the number o! 
needed called out. Two plasma units are al\ 
hand and made up in advance to avoid dela 
One man immediately proceeds to make up 
called for plus two in excess. We never gave 
cc’s of plasma. More usually 1,250 cc’s were i: 
once we administered two thousand cc's under pr 
gratifying results. Morphine is always given intr 
—one-half grain of morphine tartrate from the syre 
ly into the vein or preferably into the plasma tubing. ( 
splints are always dressed with muslin bandage and hang 
ing ready for use on the walls of the room or from thg 
beams of the ceiling. 

We adhere to these standards. They are our trade ma 
The only time we could not live up to them was whe 
we were on the march or when the station was broken 
down for movement. 

Each man on the station technical staff has a definite jg 
which he repeats until it becomes second nature. Our cles 
is the most intelligent and best educated of the group. 4 
good clerk is a jewel and should always have an understudy 
As the surgeon works over a casualty, he dictates his finding 
to the dak who copies them on to the Emergency Medicd 
Tag CWD, MD Form 52b). The clerk also from his om 
observation records the surgeon’s treatment and the amour 
of plasma injected. And then by the numbers he asks the 
Infantryman three questions: 


> 1) Have you taken your sulfa pills? If not, he gives 
them. 

> 2.) Have you received the Purple Heart before? 

> 3) What caused the wound? 


The answers to these questions are noted on the tag. by 
using this system all the surgeon has to do for the records 
is read and sign them. 

A good clerk also keeps an up-to-the-minute roster of the 
number of casualties evacuated from each company. Com 
manding officers at odd times want this information in order 
to determine their combat strength and it’s best to have it 
accurately prepared. 

e man who cuts away the casualties’ clothes to expos 
wounds (usually an understudy for a technician ) must e 
ercise great care to empty out the pockets of discarded 
clothing. All valuables are placed in a tagged triangulat 
bandage and tied directly to a sound limb or to the liner 
handle. He must also make certain to keep and retum @ 
rectly to the companies al] automatic weapons and pistos 
He saves all map boards, compasses, binoculars, arctic 
clean combat jackets and salvaged food and clean socks from 
the packs of all casualties. M1s and carbines can go to 
rear; the other things go forward where they are needed. 

We always make it a practice to have a bag of clean socks 
with us. The old Biblical treatment of anointing the fet 
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findingimmith oil (mineral) when associated with a clean pair of had not been cleared. We now make the engineer platoon 
Medicdffi/™cks and a liberal helping of powder aids many an In- commander feel responsible for getting this information 
his ownfi™ntryman in our experience. to us. 

amount{me [here are jeep drivers and jeep drivers, but ours has one We make it a point to assiduously cultivate the friend 
asks thef™mality which makes him priceless. He has all the instincts ship of our attached ambulance drivers. We let them know 
a homing pigeon. He never gets lost. This can’t be too _ that we take pains to secure good cover for their ambulances 
pluable an asset for a man who is working in the lines at and that we never send them back without a full load ex 
ight where one wrong move will lead him straight into the cept in emergency. When things are light we let them go 


A forward battalion aid station in Europe. The enemy is over the ridge in the background. 


he gives 


, rauts’ hands. back to eat at their base, always with the reminder that we 
Our jeeps are equipped with racks to hold two wounded would appreciate some bread from their mess or some milk 
litters over the motor, leaving the rear of the jeep for or coffee. Every ambulance that evacuates wounded also 
tag. by falking wounded. We believe that it is a mistake to put carries our empty water cans to be filled at the collecting 
records fi™mtter cases behind the driver. That way the space for the company. On their return they bring us ea il supplies, 
acuation of walking wounded is lost. Yet we've seen many food, water, and other necessities 
t of thell™eps so modified. We have also reached a working agree Battles are most curious and interesting phenomena. The 
y. Com@i@ent with the Chaplain to have his jeep equipped with first thing one notices about them is that they are made 
in order ™@cks and to use his driver on evacuation of wounded. This up of phases. The action rises stormily to furious heights 
have itfMives us one extra jeep which we need. of fighting and then suddenly it falls off into an uneasy 
Every time a litter squad goes for wounded they always peace. At the height of action and excitement, a lust for 
> expo mrry extra litters. These are left open at strategic places blood arises which will cause inexperienced troops to shoot 
nust er imear small concentrations of men. V ery often Infantrymen at most anything. In the lull, one can work on the scene of 
iscardedfimmse these litters to evacuate casualties directly to us. This combat in comparative safety 
angulari™mkes some of the burden from our hard- working litter A battalion surgeon can do his best work during this lull 
ne litter fiMearers How can he recognize it? He may notice quite suddenly 
turn dH Litter Pp had better not enter minefields for that the cacaphony of battle has fallen to a mere staccato 
pistols ound If they do, they usually add to the number of cas- Requests for evacuation of casualties stop coming in over 
arctic alties. A path through the minefield must be cleared before the phone. All is quiet. 
ks from he wounded are brought out. The supporting engineers We always checked on our watches the time of the ap 
) to theMMsually take care of this. Also, the platoon commander of pearance and the duration of lulls to see if they would re 
eded. he supporting engineers usually knows the condition and _ peat themselves. The Krauts are methodical. Their artillery 
in SOCKS MBCA ti the roads better than anyone else. Often we and fire seem to taper off shortly after midday for an hour or 
he feeivacuated over poor secondarv trails when the main route two. This is the thme for you, the Battalion Surgeon, to visit 
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the men you are supporting. It's “risky and unnecessary”; stances is open to doubt. We could editoria 


but itisa gre at morale factor. 


You beat your wings and flap off following the wire that _ transportation in returning the man, and a! Ap 
leads to the OP. You move fast, especially in the open. Your of the figures giving the strength of avail 
eyes constantly assess the surrounding cover. You know ments. In fact we could do more than editori 
the direction from which Kraut shells are coming and you detonate on this subject. 


always search for some obstacle to put between yourself and But we do something else. As Battalion Su: 

those shells. You watch for corners and for crossroads as hot cise our prerogative and promptly evacuate th: edn 
spots. Listen and observe, but never stand still. Never bend channels those men we consider unfit. At fir heowsll 
over a casualty in the field; move him and move with him. a curt rebuff from our Regimental Surgeon, \ rote da 


When you are not moving, you are a sitting duck for a we were to have these men reclassified and t) 


sniper. 


Up you go following the wire and then, there is the OP. _ stay in the Infantry. We explained the problen 
You pause for a chat with the battalion commander and manding officer. None of us could picture | 
the men with him. You might even find some candy in unfit men under fire in the lines during combat. A; 
your pocket. Next you take off and visit with the nearby continued to evacuate those men who were u 
Infantry in their positions. You are prepared to answer form line duty by EMTs [emergency medical 
questions about their friends who have been evacuated. took care of the proble m very well indeed. 
You are cheerful and keep moving. Sometimes, as necessity While in a rest area, we always make it a pr 


dictates, you even share their holes with them. 


casions the usual good-natured banter about the Medics win- ment. We stress the point that if a man is wounded and 

ning the war. After making the rounds, you flap back to the _ walk, he is to come back to the aid station under his 

station, fold your wings, roost, and peck at your K crackers. power. It is surprising how many men will not 
Soldiers suffering from combat exhaustion are a problem selves when hit. A man who is wounded ; 


sometimes because of the large num 
ber involved. It’s difficult to separate 
the wheat from the chaff when men 
arrive in sheaves bound together by 
similar complaints. We make it a prac- 
tice to keep some of the milder cases 
with us in the station for a day or two 
and we are quite successful with a 
little patience in getting them back to 
the lines. We are especially patient 
with replacements and green troops. 
They are good men, and if the Bat- 








out the injustice to the man himself and also 






















that until such time as that was effected, thes: 





























This oc- ture to the men on what to expect from the medical 











should be taught to com« © bad t 
Medics when conditions are relat 
safe. It will save a four-man 
squad from unnecessary work and 
posure. We also mention that th: 
cannot expect us to appear durin 
heavy artillery or mortar hr 
in our red cross armbands. The bes 
thing for them to do, we told ther 
was to stay in their holes, “buttor 
up” until the pressure is lifted and 





talion Surgeon can get them to sweat 


it out for a day or two they may turn out to be crackerjacks. 
Talking about _teplacements, or, as they are now called, 


can get to them. We also taug ght th 
to use digital pressure at the point of 
bleeding to stop hemorrhage, to use their first-aid band 1g 
and to take their sulfa pills. For ease of access whenever 


“reinforcements,” brings up that time when the Battalion possible, aid pouches had best be put on the front part o 
Surgeon withdraws w ith his men to the rear for a period of pistol belts. 


rest, rehabilitation, and reorganization. Without the stimu- 
lus of battle one feels particularly let down. But lo and be- men in his detachment. 


hold! the surgeon being the only doctor there, finds himself sheaf of copy for decorations for them. These go t 
holding sick call for six hundred men with complaints ac- 


\ Battalion Surgeon has certain responsibilities 

After each action we put ina 
through 
Also, we ask our company commanders to watch out tor 


cumulated qe compounded during the combat period, do- meritorious actions by the company aid men which mig 


ing all the physical inspections, giving the immunizations, 
filling papers, checking sanitation, kitchens and examining _ has high morale. 


warrant an award. Our group is much bemedalled 
We have promotions written up for 


the replacements. Rehabilitation and rest period indeed! men long in advance regardless of the T/O. Then if an 


A word, if you will, about these replacements. Our re- opening appears due to loss, our men advance rather t! 
placement system sends men who are totally unfit for com- 
bat because of previous wounds back to their parent outfit. 
And until such dreary time as papers are complete -d, these 


having higher grades filled from the rear. 
All in all, the time we spend as Battalion Surgeon, 
fantry, is giving us the greatest satisfaction of any position 


disabled men are supposed to stay in the organization and be__ we have held in the Army. The fortitude of our woundec 


listed in strength reports. 


Now a man who is unfit for full field duty and who is in 


. ; 7 io 
is wonderful to behold. It is a pleasure to treat them. They 
are grateful; they are quiet; they are intelligent and < 


the Infantry or any other combat organization is a liability. operative. 


He needs help and his buddies will help him. He does not 
merely not contribute but actualy detracts from the effec- 
tives. The validity of strength reports under such circum- GI to the CO. 


We might mention that we keep a pot of coffee on the 
stove all the time. You see, it fetches in everyone {rom tht 
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FOR YOUR OUTFIT 


By Lieutenant Stuart Novins 


VAR IS A WAR OF CONTRASTS, of exaggerations and 

statements, but the greatest understatement of all is 

he common newspaper report, “Action was light except 
or artillery duels and patrol activity.” 

[hat is “big picture” stuff. But for the men who make 
he patrols, the little picture becomes the whole war 
umped into their laps. The Infantryman who leaves his 
wn lines to pr wl around enemy positions at night knows 
hat his life is precariously balanced and that it doesn’t 
ake more than a sneeze to tip it over. [The veteran Gl 
sows this, but he doesn’t talk about it much. Or, if he 
oes talk about it, he does so in the typically American 

f laughing at himself. 

the hell-hole that was the Anzio Beachhead, patrols 

ent out every night. It was the only way we could operate 
pecause nage nt by day was practice ally impossible. Je ITV 
at on all sides of us, spitting into the middle. The sea was 
pt our backs. Any daytime movement on our part brought 
nemy artillery and mortar fire. 
Vas doing 


atrols, 


To know what the enemy 

, then, became a matter of night reconnaissance 

ind every outfit in the line had at least one show 

an eve ning. 

\tter a few weeks of sticking in these static positions, 

being unable to move forward and of fighting off suc 

German counterattacks that threatened to push us 

nto the sea, patrolling became a grim game. We 

here Jerry was and he knew where we were. It 
chummy. 

was one particular little corner—a sector covered 

pany E of the 179th Infantry. It was a delightful 

cure which we called Hell’s Half-Acre. Each 

could expect Jerry to sneak up to our lines and 

nades at us. The ground was such that it was 

ke fighting jungle warfare. Short, scrubby bushes 

ur sector and on black nights when there was no 


1945 


had 


We pli ynted mines and booby tr: aps 
in front of our concertina wire, 


moon, it Was not dithcult to get close to us But wi 
the answer for that one. 
and the next night we were 
rewarded by hearing an explosion where some Nazi patrol 
had made its last trip tor der Fiihrer. 

Of course, while Jerry was cre« ping in on us, we were 


Sometimes we 


doing the same thing to him. met in the 


midc fle of No Man’s Land. 

There was another spot at Anzio which we called The 
Windmill. Actually, there was little left of the building 
except the cellar, but it stood on a slight rise between the 
German lines It made ; 
post and both our own artillery and fd Jerry artillery 
wanted it. So 


and our own. 1 good observ: ition 


raced for it. Sometimes 
Sometimes they did. 
but intense fire-fight would develop 

for the 
picture comes on. 


eac h night we 


we got there first. 


Either way, a short 


It was like 
week’s film before the feature 
You knew it There was 
nothing you could do about it but brace yourself. It came 
iney itably. 

When Jerry got to The Windmill first, we would spray 
him with fire from our tommy guns and then go back to 
our own lines to call for artillery fire on the heap of 
rubble. Our boys back with the 
knew just where the 


waiting 
preview of next 


was coming 


big Long Toms, the 155s, 
It was old stuff to them 
They would lay it in and continue harassing fire all night, 
hoping to catch the Supermen out of their holes. When 
we got to The Windmill first, Jerry did the same thing. 

Night patrols average from five men to ten or twelve, 
depending on the mission. I have seen entire 
but the usual reconnaissance 
patrol is assigned the job of getting information, and it is 
generally instructed to Stay out of trouble unless it becomes 
necessary. That “unless it is necessary” 
uncomfortably often. 


target was 


companies 
go out on raiding missions, 


business can come 
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The multiple effect seen in this shot of 4.5 inch rockets being 

fired from the T-34 multiple rocket launcher mounted on an 

M4 tank is due to time exposure by the camera. The picture 

was made in France by Signal Corps photographers with the 
XXI Corps, Seventh Army. 


A briefing session precedes the patrol. The officer who 
leads the patrol is given his mission. He is told, for ex 
ample, that he must leave our lines at a given spot, that 
he is to go from there to a point designated on the map, and 
that he will stay there with his patrol, reporting enemy 
activities. The time and route of his return are also pre 
arranged. At Anzio, communication was generally achieved 
by means of sound-power telephones. 

At the briefing, the patrol leader gets all the available 
information about the ground to be crossed and the type of 
interference he is likely to run into. Sometimes this in 
formation is right. The leader also studies maps and aerial 
photos and becomes familiar with landmarks that will be 
his guides at night. He plots his route using a compass to 
determine his azimuth. 

The patrol leader then selects the men who W ill accom 
pany and he, in turn, briefs them. He tells them 
everything he has learned at the battalion command post 
and he designates the formation that the patrol will take. 
He arranges signals with them. He checks their equipment 
and their ammunition. 


him 


And then they sit down to sweat out the minutes until 
it's time to move out. 

In the 45th Infantry Division we have pulled enough 
patrols to make up for the 25 years of peace. We patrolled 
Sicily after landing there first American invasion 
of the European mainland. We pushed patrols out of the 
beachhead at Salerno; and through the entire Italian cam- 
paign winding up at Venafro. In January 1944 we hit the 
beach on our third amphibious operation. That was Anzio. 
We certainly got our share of patrols there. When the 
breakthrough to Rome came in May, our patrols found the 
weak spots that were the doorways to the Eternal City. 
On August 15 we made our fourth amphibious landing. 
This time it was the beach of Southern France. Our patrols 
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started at St. Tropez on the Riviera and the ' 
front of the Division for the 500 miles sin . 
time I’m writing this we're probing the en : ot 
the Vosges Mountains where snow and Jerr 
best to discourage our activities. Yes, we’v: 
it comes to patrols. But despite this tremen 
experience—or probably because of it—we 
any patrol is a routine patrol. Any man wh 
not afraid of going on a patrol is a damned { 
I once ached a veteran of many patrols v 
about most when he went out on one of t| 
expeditions 
“Gettin’ back,” 
Scouting enemy territory is no sedative. \ 
re keenly alert. They have to be. Someti: 
ness makes them “trigger happy’- an occuy 
which causes a man to shoot first and ask a: 
Men stay alive that way, but it can o¢ 
A misunderstanding of words 
in disaster for a group of medics one night 
\merican patrol tried to contact their company " 
they were returning from a night foray int edeschiiNt 2 1. 
Land. he 
The patrol leader knew that he was somewhere near} 
but the inky blackness of the Frenc! 
ited the visibility extremely and he couldn't reco; onize 
terrain. Hearing a voice that seemed to come from wher aid 
he thought Company I should be, the patrol leader stopp haat 
his patrol and deployed his men so that they could not | ae 


was his short and accurat 


ward. 
plicated. 


own lines, 


ambushed. Then he crept silently toward the voice. | That’ 
came again and it sounded like Gls. “The leader crept close 7 did 
his tommy gun tucked under his arm, ready f. aye 

“Is that I Company?” he asked. | We 


“Medics 


[he voice answered immediately, 


“Nix, eh?” said the patrol leader, and he « pened fir be et 
the hapless medical men. a 
“Not ‘Nix,’ durn it!” shouted the voice. “I said MEMER ann 
ICS!” Wi 
The firing stopped. af 
“Oh, Medics. Well, next time speak up Don't n bu 
to yourself.” be flar 
sut it’s not always funny. Here is a report 


one of the surviving members of a raiding party 
action at Anzio. 

“We jumped off at 2230 hours from Garibak 
Our mission was the reduction and occupation of 
strong point about three hundred yards to our front. Thif#hen 





strong point was located at the junction of a Y ir thi 
that ran across our front. The raiding party v m s 
of three squads of Company L. Th 
“My squad was to attack the position from the ng od 1 
flank of the ditch leading to the Y. There were fifteen “fjjdon 
We had one tommy gun, one Browning automatic ! was 
and thirteen Mls. Each man carried two bandoliers OMAR 
ammunition in addition to his belt load. We ea 1G pul 
hand grenades, too. Fi 
“IT was a little nervous because we had som: meni Th 


with us and I didn’t know how they'd work out iter 
“We moved forward in a low crouch and I w 
the patrol leader, who was out front. 
“We must have walked right into a Jerry held Mierry 
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- a - hit a mine and had his foot blown off. 


tt . : sent to take care of him and help him get 
ses kT t of us kept on going through the mine field. 





a wanilns hit 


v mend The 1 







JRNAL 


° the ae ider felt his way through it, and we moved 


wha. n single file behind him. He would feel 


kop adil he located a mine and then mark the spot with 
el tha ce | Then he would pass the word back and we'd 


at hee | he reached the next mine. 
of us had got through the field when the 
gunner hit a mine. The patrol leader went 
tratin ; him. Then he hit a mine which threw him 
os | one. I guess he didn’t have a chance. 
\]] this noise really started something. Flares lit up the 
rry's positions. Most of them were white, with 

id one red one thrown in. They lasted about 
“een seconds each but they were bright as daylight. We 
: the ground and three more men got blown up by mines. 
ned up with machine guns. There were at least 
nachine guns in or near the Y. Long-range machine 
; from the left flank. They must have been set 

‘ehind ye cemetery and near House number 78. They 
ed below knee-high level. 

| managed to crawl out of the line of fire. There were 
ven of us who got out. We started to go back to see if 
. could get the rest of the boys out, but Jerry had moved 
to the mine field under cover of his own fire and they 

re taking out wounded prisoners. 

“Tus then we heard shots coming from where our othe T 
buads were. We could see them when the flares went up.’ 

That's one GI’s worm’s-eye view of a rough patrol. 
e didn't think it was routine. The other squads had 
heir story to tell, too. 

We were OK until the flares went up. There were 
5 in my squad. We had one tommy gun, one BAR, a rifle 
enade launcher, a bazooka, and the rest had Mls. We 
ad two bandoliers of ammunition as well as our belt-load 

ammo, and we had five hand grenades each. 

‘We got over the barbed wire, all right, all except one 
an. We were using the lieutenant as a human bridge. 
| but the last man was over when we were caught by 
pe flares. When the lights went on, this man was hit in 
e ankle by a rifle bullet. The lieutenant stood up and 
3 “led to yank him off the wire where he got hung up, but 
ey shot the lieutenant. He got hit in the foot and across 
e shoulder blades. I saw him shoot at the nearest ma- 
hine-gun position and I’m sure he knocked out the gunner. 
#@ben the lieutenant’s gun was shot right out of his hands. 
e threw two hand grenades into the position and I heard 

em scream. 

B® ‘The sergeant took over when our officer got hit. He 
ighgiod up and let go about forty rounds from his tommy gun. 

don’t know what happened to anyone else after that. 
busy shooting. A few minutes later, I heard the 
nan yell and I guess he got it. Then we got orders 
ick to the draw where we could reorganize. 
f us got back.” 

xt morning two more of the patrol came back. 
return of the five survivors, our own artillery 
| on the German position. The two missing men 

in the German positon and found themselves at 

where they couldn’t rejoin the patrol because 


Patt y {ror 


yO 


was tox 


oul 
“Five « 


} 
ter th 
aS laid 
bd Ove 


field ITV'S I 
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of the heavy curtain of shell fire to which the German lines 
were being subjected. They waited until the fire ended and 
then made their way back. 

It wasn’t a routine patrol for these men, either. But it 
wasn’t wasted effort, either. For the next night the strong 
point was cleaned out and 24 hours later we used that cor 
ridor on our way to Rome. You know the rest of that story 

I lere in Fr: ince movement hi is b xcen com 
paratively fast and patrols are increasingly important. Small 
groups of men, armed to the teeth, move ste althily into the 
little villages that dot the countryside, as feelers for the 
division behind them. Sometimes these villages are empty 
of Germans. Sometimes they're not. When we hit a town 
that still holds Germans, the patrol really gets underway. 
It becomes a cat-and-mouse game and the stakes are high 
House-to-house fighting is not fun. 


up to now 


You will probably 
remember the classic report that came from a company 
commander at Cassino during the Italian campaign last 
winter: 

“We are occupying the living room, have outposts in the 
bedroom, and a patrol is going forward into the kitchen.” 

When the 179th Infantry Regiment was fighting for 
the town of Grandvillers in France a short while ago, one 
of its patrols got a definite taste of this type of warfare 

The town straddles a main road and the regiment had 
succeeded in pushing Jerry out of about half the houses 
that lined both sides of the single street. But there was a 
clearing in the center of the town and, on the other side 
of the clearing, the rest of the town had been made into a 
Nazi strong point. For two nights both Americans and 
Germans had been in the town. Contact was so close that 
it was inadvisable to use artillery. In some spots we could 
get mortar fire on some of their houses, but it was ticklish 
Gusiness and the job, as it so often does, became one for the 
riflemen. A patrol crossed the clearing under cover of 
darkness and occupied the first house. There were Germans 
in the house next door and Germans in the houses across 
the street. It was a miniature “beachhead” that had been 
landed on the enemy’s “shores.” Their job was to deter- 
mine the location of enemy weapons and mortars. But 
they didn’t get the information back that night. 

A group of Germans entered the house from the enemy 
side. A fire-fight ensued that shifted from room to room 
Rifle bullets splintered through the thin walls that sepa 
rated one room from another. Hand grenades were lobbed 
back and forth through doorways. Two of the Americans 
were wounded. The Germans were driven out or killed. 
This left the Yank patrol in possession of the house, but it 
certainly advertised that fact to the rest of the enemy force. 
A direct assault on the American-held house could not be 

made. Our own guns farther down the street sprayed the 
road with fire and isolated it. But Jerry could direct his 
machine-gun fire through the smashed windows. He did 

Without food and with only the water that was left in 
their canteens, with their ammunition supply running 
perilously low, with two of their number wounded, this 
American patrol held out for two days until the entire town 
was taken 

When the press people finally wrote the story of Grand 
villers, there was no mention of this litle group of men. 
It was just part of the operation. The little drama was lost 
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in the “big picture.” But ask the men who were in that 
house how big the picture looked to them from their iso- 
lated little garrison. The whole war was crammed into that 
one room. 

There are many little towns like Grandvillers in the 
Vosges foothills, that have been by-passed by the actual 


fighting. These are sleepy little clusters of farmhouses 
that nestle against the hills. They look like New England 
towns. 


One of our patrols recently “liberated” one of these 
towns. This is the way they did it. 

The GI loves food. He is, after all, a healthy American 
with a hearty appetite—and K rations, although they un- 
doubtedly st and every dietary test, leave much to be desired 
by way of variety. ‘Two 45th Division Doughboys decided 
to do something about it. 

If there is a town, reasoned the Gls, there are chickens. 
If there are chickens, there will be eggs. Now eggs—not 
the powdered kind, but the old-fashioned kind that comes 
in shells—are very nice eating material. Starting across 
country, the two Doughboys headed for a town several 
kilometers away. It was a quiet, peaceful-looking town, and 
the church steeple made an excellent landmark. 

The actual front lines had moved about ten miles beyond 
the town, but by some strange accident, no Americans had 
yet entered it. What local policing had been necessary, 
had been accomplished by the FFI. 

As the two men approached the main street, a plump 
Frenchwoman saw them. She rushed into her house and 
immediately popped out again followed by several chil- 
dren and an old man. They stared at the soldiers. 

“I couldn’t figure it out for a minute,” said one of the 
boys later. “Here this old lady was standing in the street 
and then she lets out a yell, and pretty soon the whole 
town turns out.” 

The cry “Americans!” had brought out the whole town 
indeed. All the citizens arrived, including the mayor, who 
struggled into a black coat that was ev idently his robe 
of ofhce, as he puffed his way down the town’s single street. 

The celebration that followed was one for the books. At 
last! The Americans had come to “liberate” the town! The 
boys were kissed by half the population and they shook 
hands with all of it. They were escorted to the public 
square and the mayor made a speech. which neither of 
them understood, but which drew looks of approval — 
the villagers. For two hours the celebration continued, i 
progress somewhat lubricated by the bottles of eau de vie 
which had appeared from now here. 


“Yeah, it was a great party,” said the Infantryman. “But 








do you know—we never did get those eggs 
started all this fuss, we just didn’t have th: 
‘em we just come over to get some chow!” 

It’s still a long war. There will be many 
before the final one. These operations wil! 
great part, upon the information brought »  Mammoutl 
patrols. Perhaps one of these days you will p  newemmols, U 
paper and that phrase will pop up again: “Action was joe th 
except for artillery duels and patrol activity t is whaler" 
we call Big Picture stuff. , 

But the men in the Infantry are on the rec 
most of those artillery duels and they are the b 
the patrol activity. For them the Big Pict 
thing they read about in the Stars and Stripe: is somelm' 
body else's war. Their war is the few hundred yards shaqummch©“ 
separate them from the enemy. For them 
a patrol goes out, there is activity enough. yrprs 

When an Air Corps pilot has flown a certain number pees" 
missions, he becomes eligible to go home. All the facilisi The 
of the Army are placed at his disposal so that he may reqqam™ 8 
from what, unquestionably, is nerve-wracking | 
there is no equivalent for the Infantryman. H. doesn’t egameat 3S 
pect it. It’s part of his job. What keeps him ¢ 

The American GI is the most optimistic man on eart We 
When he learns that he is going on another patro! he look” 
about him at his buddies and he says, “I wonder how mange 4 
of them will come back.” me 

And there’s something else, too. re A 

Staff Sergeant Louis Qualey, my platoon sergeant during 
the Italian campaign and one of the best soldiers RS" 
know, had his own way of doing it. Qualey has been ogg? * 
more patrols than most men in the outfit. He is a battle-wig 
veteran who has seen them come and go. He is back hong 
now on a new assignment. We made many patrols toge he pght « 
and invariably while we were waiting for ‘the dragging seams © 
onds to tick by on the watch dial, before it was time to st 
he would come to my foxhole. 

“Well, Lieutenant. We've got another one,” he 
say. ush ' 

I'd offer him a cigarete. Sometimes he would take ig" th 
We'd sit in silence smoking the “last one.” There in th ae 
dark of the foxhole Qualey and I were thinking the sam@y""S 
things in our own different ways. You think about 
of things. A foxhole doesn’t make a good church, | 
good enough for God, I guess, because when it was time' 
go, we both knew that it was “all right,” that soon we 
back again in our own lines and that we'd bring our me etch 
back with us. 


And we always did. 
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many Opportunities the jungles of the 
athy cific Area offered for the ambushing of pa 
1. seldom attempted them and their exploitation 
th 1ey did set up was usually inadequate, if not 
eman of the 41st Infantry Division told of 
| ambush of a patrol on Biak Island: 
tried to ambush our patrol by moving the 
ed wire we had strung behind us. Their 
it on our return we would follow the wire 
ket where they were hidden. But we weren't 
We could tell from the change of direction 
e had been moved. It was the Japs that got 
\ strong commentary, incidentally, the 
remembering direction. 
; are erratic and it is not easy to fathom the rea- 
9 behind their tactics. A platoon sergeant in comment: 


on 


trait of the Jap character recalled an experience 
1e men who went through it. 

We were out on patrol one day and didn’t run into a 
“But the 
ext day we went out again over the 

e route and ran into heavy Japanese 

"* parently the Japs had been there 
|| of the time and had let us pass un- 


t unusual, but never failed to have an impact on 


thi roe , ; 
this sergeant reporte d. 


= 

a olested the first day. One of our new 
ae en said to me after the fight, “Yesterday 
thes sat right under a tree and ate a choco- 
kh te > hae while that Jap monkey looked 
« ich down my neck. After this I'm go- 
tat to take cover any time I stop.’ 

by ‘Adeedeiinn of one well prepared Jap 


mbush on Biak reveals both the strength 
woulagnd weaknesses in Jap tactics. The am- 
ush was set on the left of a trail that 
an through typical Biak Island terrain: 











a second LMG 


to the end of the column 


One of the officers managed to crawl back 
With a force of seven men he 
wormed around the Japs’ right flank and attacked the Japs 
twice. The officer then led 
the detail back across the trail and up the unoccupied right 


Both attacks were repulsed 


The enemy saw them and 
withdrew under the fire of knee mortars. 
lasted an hour. 


died of wounds. No Jap bodies were found 


wing of the horseshoe ridge 


The entire action 


[Three Americans were wounded and one 
The survivors ; greed that this ambush was as well pre 
“it 


was done as well as we could have done it. They had pre 


pared as any they had seen. One scout remarked that 
pared an alternate p sition tor one machine gun, something 
I had never seen them do before—and they used it, too.” 

A platoon sergeant agreed: “The Japs shifted their 
LMGs repeatedly instead of following their usual habit 
of sticking to one fire lane until outflanked. One gun shifted 
180 degrees when we threatened it. The Japs we had met 
earlier would have pulled out before doing that.” 

This sergeant also remarked that all of the Jap ambushes 
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take it 

° in thageep terraces and ridges of coral paral- 
he sam@lmeling each other at about fifty yards, and 
-” vered with rain forest. Visibility in 
but i ich country is limited to a few feet. 

\ 16man combat patrol, including 
we'd mmtee othcers, followed this trail (see 
ur meqgmeetch), swung over a low ridge and then 

ent down a gentle slope for a hundred 
wards and up between the wings of a 

orseshoe-shaped hill. At 1100 hours 
ie lead scout was nearing the crest of 
e ridge when he smelled smoke. He 
gnalled the fact back. A few steps 
ther on he was wounded by a Jap 
Heman | aa fired from a position twenty 
ards to the left of the trail. 

At the same time a Jap LMG opened 

p trom the left and the first burst hit 
€ patro! leader four times. He and the 25 Fr. 0 25-7 = SOFr 25 Fr. 
“ officers found cover behind coral Crrrrt a I J 


vere pinned down by fire from 
Y, 1945 
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he had encountered were set up on one side of a trail, “even 
when it would have been a good idea to use both sides.” 
A squad leader voiced the opinion that if the Japs had 


held their fire a few moments longer they might have been 


By a Battalion Commander 


Ocroser 7, 1944, at 0400, the Ist Battalion, 115th In- 
fantry, with Company A, —st Combat Engineers attached, 
raided the town of Schierwaldenrath, Germany, where 
some time before an infantry company had been swallowed 
up by the enemy. At 0800, the battalion withdrew from 
the town, leaving it eighty per cent in ruins. 

Between the hours of 0400 and 0800, the battalion fol- 
lowed out a carefully laid plan that depended upon sur- 
prise, timing, and coérdination, routed the enemy out of 
foxholes and cellars, stemmed the advance of Tiger tanks, 
and withdrew with the mission completely accomplished. 

Ninety-nine prisoners were brought out of the town and 
54 Kraut dead were left in it. The raid caught the enemy 
badly off balance. 

Behind this brief summary of a successful raid in bat- 
talion strength lies a story of planning and codperation be- 
tween units that enabled a comparatively small force to 
overrun and capture a strong enemy force in a well-prepared 
defensive position, withdrawing successfully after having 
accomplished its mission. 

During the late afternoon of October 5, the battalion 
commander was called to regimental headquarters and got 
orders to seize Schierwaldenrath, capture or destroy its de- 
fenders and withdraw. After a preliminary discussion with 
the regimental commanding officer, the battalion com- 
mander was asked for his recommendations for supporting 
weapons and time of attack. As the strength of forces 
then holding the town was not known he asked for “the 
works”—an air strike, a company of tanks, two platoons of 
TDs, either self-propelled or towed, and a company of 
4.2-inch mortars—as well as a twenty-minute artillery prepa- 
ration. Time of attack would depend on the support avail- 
able: (1) 0400 if attacking without air or tanks; (2) 0700 
if with tanks only; or (3) any time up to 1200 depending 
on time of air strike. 

It was found that none of this support would be avail- 
able and it was decided to attack at 0400, October 7, with- 
drawing that night under cover of darkness. 

During the following day company commanders were 
acquainted with the outline of the plan, and sent to recon- 
noiter the area in front of the village of Kreuzrath and the 
town of Birgden. Observation from the church tower in 
Birgden afforded a perfect view of the entire area over 









able to inflict more casualties. This seems to | 
Jap ambushes. As a general rule they fire o 
ments of a patrol and make no attempt to cu: 
hilate the whole patrol. 
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which the engagement would be fought, exceptin 
Schierwaldenrath itself. Note that the terrain 


tront 
Kreuzrath is flat and bare, offering no cover whatsoe, 
between the village and the objective. Also note tha 
number of houses and trees form a sort of island betwee 


Birgden and the objective. 

This island was not in our hands and Regiment directs 
that the 3d Battalion, then occupying Birgden, take ‘hj 
area simultaneously with the attack of the Ist Battalion 
Because of this island it was determined to attack acn 
the open plain from Kreuzrath and retire the shorter dj 
tance to Birgden to the southeast, depending on the 3 
Battalion to clear the route of withdrawal. 

During the reconnaissance an American lieutenant ws 
found who had been in the objective. He provided a 
tremely useful details which were woven into the plan 
attack. 

The shorter route, through the island, at first looked 
most attractive, as it provided more cover for the attacking 
forces. However, it also subjected them to flanking fi 
from the enemy positions on the ridge to the north. This 
of course, could have been screened by smoke, but th 
inevitable entanglement of a portion of the forces wit 
even a small group of enemy in the island would alam 
the units defending the objective. Therefore, it was é 
cided to go across the open field. The possibility that thy 
comparatively small force available to take the isla 
might not be successful in its mission was considered an 
discounted because the strength of the retiring battalic 
in striking the already engaged defenders of such a smé 
area could be counted on to carry the field. Otherwise 
could always be smoked and by-passed to the south. 7 
withdraw over the same route over which the attack « 
made would subject the attacker to fire from the wes 
northeast, and north, requiring a great deal of smoke I 
would also require the attackers to pass through ariille 
and mortar concentrations known to be laid across (™ 
open field. 

Upon completion of the reconnaissance the battalid 
commander and his S-3 returned to the battalion commam 
post to draw up the detailed plan of attack. This was! 
the early afternoon of the sixth, and time was not | 
Aerial photos of the town were carefully studied, G2! 
ports were read and digested, and the details provided 5 
the officer who had been in the town were consider 
The resulting plan follows: 

The battalion would attack with two compani 
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a column of platoons, widely deployed. The third 


ack waggmpany would follow at the same distance in platoon 
aves fifty to seventy-five yards apart. The engineers 
ere to come in last, close on the heels of the third com- 
iny. The 81mm. mortars would support the attack from 


itions in rear of Birgden (see sketch). They could also 
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fire for the battalion in its new positions around 
ifter the raid. The heavy machine guns were to 
vith the engineers, one section per rifle company. 
C was assigned the left half of the town and 
’ B the right, with Company A taking the rear, or 
tion. The leading companies were ordered to 
is quietly as possible until discovered and then 
lefenders with fixed bayonets. There was to be 
ig until company objectives were reached. The 
any would mop up its area and protect the rear 
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from counterattack expected from the direction of Lang 
broich. 

It was anticipated that the enemy MLR would be found 
on the perimeter of the city, under cover of the trees and 
orchards, with reserves probably in the protection afforded 
by the cellars of the houses. By penetrating the MLR on 
the south edge and rapidly fanning out to the far sides of 
the town it was planned to catch the defenders mostly 
from the rear. All companies were to be provided with 
extra grenades, including thermite grenades which they 
were to use against enemy hiding in houses. The orders 
were not to stop long enough to force an opening in any 
house until the perimeter was secured, unless the officers 
on the ground decided it was worth while to blast a hole 
with rifle grenade, or bazooka fire in some particular house. 

Immediately upon reaching their objectives the attackers 
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The M5I in Ground Support 


The 80th Infantry Division has found that quad- 
ruple caliber .50 AA machine gun on an M51 mount 
can be used effectively in supporting — attacks. 


The M5ts of two batteries of an attached antiaircraft 
artillery battalion were used for overhead ground sup- 
port fire in the 80th’s attack on the high ground at 
Mt. Toulon and Mt. St. Jean in France during the 
expansion of the Moselle River bridgehead. 

On October 7, 1944, the two batteries moved into 
position after a thorough reconnaissance. Guns were 
emplaced during the afternoon at intervals of 25 to 
50 yards on the reverse slope of a hill about 3,500 
yards from the objective. The tow vehicles were 
parked in the underbrush one mile from the firing 
line. All guns were sited in heavily wooded areas so 
that the occupation of positions could not be observed 
by the Germans. Trees and brush in the fields of fire 
were removed before dawn on October 8. An engi- 
neer platoon from the divisional engineer battalion 
helped in the construction of gun positions and filling 
the sandbags. During the preliminary work, there 
was some moderate enemy artillery and mortar fire. 
The 5is were dug in to maximum depth and there 
were foxholes adjacent to each gun. 

The OP of a divisional field artillery battalion was 
used for the fire control. From this observation post 
one line was laid to each battery’s OP. The batteries 
in turn laid direct lines from their OPs to individual 
guns. The battery commanders were stationed at their 
observation posts situated in the flank of the firing 
line. Because the range of the targets exceeded the 
tracer burn-out point, elevations were given to each 
gun before opening fire. At 0600 fire began and con- 
tinued until 0630, all guns firing continuous short 
bursts at the designated : objectives. At about 0610 
enemy machine guns opened fire on one battery's 
MSis from the town of Sivry, about 1,500 yards in 
front of the guns. The other battery opened fire on 
this a nest and put it out of action. 

At 0630, w fire terminated, all guns were thor- 
oughly cleaned and the two batteries moved out. The 
results obtained by this use of the M5is were excel- 
lent, but the use of M5is in similar réles is recom- 
mended only in exceptional circumstances. Owing 
to the constant firing, barrels became very hot even 
though changed frequently. In virtually all cases, by 
the time the rotation was completed first barrel 
was still quite hot. Moreover, the constant jarring of 

and mount in repeated firing may bring on a 

ne of the traversing mechanism. Nevertheless, 

real to matériel during the mission 

was the ruin ot dine barrels. The sntounicies ex- 
penditure came to 79,700 rounds. 


were to dig in, set up automatic weapons a 
defense while previously designated mop 
care of any enemy opposition trom within 

All companies were specifically instru 
down the central street of the town, but t 


the back yards and orchards. This decisior 
cause it was known the Germans always 
and in this case the ofhicer who had been i! 
able to report the presence of a 20mm. gun sit 
the main street. 

[he engineers were to pass through Cor 
low the leading companies to the far edges of 
work back toward the east exit. Each enc 
Carry two 20 pound pack charges these cha iT 
ings per man were determined by the engi 
command). This was considered sufficient 
of the 41 houses in the town, leaving only tl 
other religious shrines standing. As soon as t 
sufficiently clear to allow them to work in anv sep 
of safety, the engineers were to place and blow th 
warning near by intantrymen to stand clear of flying 
This was to deny the enemy use of shelter provided | 
cellars, and to destroy any Germans who wouk 
surrender. 

Each company was to carry wire; the two | 
panies placing theirs on opposite flanks and the third 
pany laying theirs down the center. This v 
measure; it would avoid the breaking of all lines by 
shell or concentration. Each company was to call Bat 
as soon as possible. Radio silence was to be maint 
until the attackers were discovered. If practical 
panies were to tap onto one line, thus affording them int 
company telephone communication. 

The withdrawal was next considered and was plann 
strictly “by the book.” The engineers would come out fir 
the farthest company, Company C would withdraw 1 
leaving a covering shell of two men per squad, all unde 
one officer. Company B was to follow in a similar manne 
both passing through Company A to the island and then 
to new positions around Birgden. Company A woul 
come out last. Each company was to leave a runner a 
previously determined spot near the center of the 
who would carry the order to the officers remaining in charg 
of the covering party when the time came for them to « 
cute the withdrawal. If necessary, the entire withdraw 
was to be covered by artillery and /or smoke from the 81m 
mortars on any area designated by the forward observers¢ 
called for on the battalion radio set. It was anticipated t™ 
the enemy positions to the northeast would be smoked 
the withdrawal was to take place during daylight 
entire withdrawal was to start only on battalion 
Battalion would, of course, receive an OK from Regimet 

No artillery preparation was provided as the batta 


was depending on stealth to get up to the enemy Iin 


Normal artillery procedure was to govern after discover 
Concentration areas throughout and around th« 
designated and each officer was provided with « cop 
the concentration overlay. This also included three 2 


to be smoked by the artillery on call if fire sh ld comm 


from any one area (see artillery sketch). Defensive 
ringed the entire town and could be obtain 
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ilable means, either to artillery, mortars or 

by requesting the concentration number. 

re carefully worked out with the battalion 

officer and approved by Regiment. Only 

erver was available, but a cannon company 

be sent to fire artillery. These two forward 

to go with the lead companies. All three 
rtar observers. 

is carefully considered from all angles by 

and when no further suggestions could be 

\pany comm inders were called in for the is 

formal order. It was by then late afternoon, 

ttalion would not move to its assembly area 

[D at Kreuzrath until 2400 hours, sufficient 

was available for further reconnaissance if desired, 

company commanders to acquaint all their 

men with the details of the plan. This was 


xcellent example of the rare opportunity for a battal 
mmander to issue a full five-paragraph field order. A 
iplete verbal order was given. 
The battalion commander covered the entire plan out 
ed above, in even more detail. The S-3 went over the 


heme of maneuver on the map and completed the picture 
“s ittac k 
showing known enemy positions and supplemented 
5 with an oral account of the most recent information 
ilable. The meeting was then opened to discussion and 
entire operation was talked over informally. 
In order to get all information possible, and at the same 
ne acquaint some of the men with the ground over which 
y would advance, a combat patrol had been sent out 
night before. This patrol was charged with locating 
emy machine-gun positions by drawing their fire. It had 
n successful in finding two, as well as determining that 
front was well outposted by riflemen. 
The company commander of Company B was charged 
th detailing a specific squad to “take care” of anticipated 
istance from the windmill to the east (see sketch) flank- 
p our direction of attack. This position caused us con 
erable worry, not because of the fire we might receive 
m it, but because of the w arning a small outpost in that 
t could give the MLR. The only action available to us 
circumvent this eventuality was taken—mortar fire was 
ced on the windmill and the surrounding ground during 
afternoon and evening preceding the attack, and towed 
Ws at Kreuzrath knocked a large hole in the side of the 
pavy Stone structure. 
When the time came to move out, everything was in 


The S-2 provided each company with an 


diness, every man knew what to expect and what to 
» about it. Bazooka teams and antitank grenadiers were 
pomed for the réle they would doubtless play, and their 
sitions picked in advance on the map. Each was given 
Specific mission and told to carry it out “at all costs.’ 
Promptly at 2400 the long column moved off, picked up 
cir automatic weapons and mortars at the farthest point 
which they could safely be transported by vehicle, and 
wed into their assembly positions. More than enough 
¢ had been provided for the move although the route 
kd been reconnoitered and guides were out, because no 
hance could be taken of some unforeseen interruption 
playing the jump off. 
Y, 1945 





At 0400 hours on the dot the companies moved off across 
the brightly moonlit field and each wave quickly disap- 
peared in a medium heavy ground fog which fortunately 
obscured vision over about 150 yards. 
ticked slowly away. When and from what sector would 
the fring start? Why didn’t the outpost in the windmill 
open up? W ill they bump a patrol? 
posts asleep? What the hell? 

[t was 0428 before the first shot was fired. Not from the 
windmill but from over on the left Hank. It was followed 
by a few more rifle shots, then minutes of silence. 
more rifle shots 


Minute after minute 


Are Je rry 's listening 


Then 
What had hap- 


Had he evacuated the town earlier in the 


no machine guns at all. 
pened to Jerry? 
Then it began in 
that always 
But it was the right kind of fire. The 
deep thump of an M1 pointing away from the listener, 
and the chunk-chunk-chunk of our BAR. 
shots and finally only one or two sharp bursts from his 
Then An 


\ thermite grenade could be seen 


evening? No—patrols had been fired on 
the rolling crackle of 
marks close contact. 


earnest small-arms fire 


Very tew lerry 
machine guns. a fire started on the left front 
other in the center. 
burning fiercely inside a building—you could see it shining 
out a window, but it burned out without catching the 
building. 
Finally, after 


check in by phone. 


the began to 
They had already made radio contact, 
but traffic was held to a minimum because the companies 
were busy and there was little to report except that they 
were in the town and progressing toward their objective 

reports that were not needed as the path of fires kept us 
informed. At about 0610 all had reported: “We are 
Situation well hand.” Still no explosions of 
demolitions. What was wrong with the engineers? 


several eons, companies 


home. 
Inquiry 
Vv phone and radio they he id a set on our channel] said 
they were getting ready and just after dawn a huge mush 
room of flame, smoke and debris began to blossom all over 
the town—calling cards from the 115th Infantry, courtesy 
Company A, —st Engineers. The 
were buried in their shelters. 


stubborn defenders 

The wire lines went out frequently and were replaced 
quickly but as enemy mortar and artillery fire grew in in- 
tensity the it line of communication was soon out comple te ly. 
The excited voices of the radio operators came in clearly 
over the -300s—all except € =e G. 
tained sketchily with Charlie Company by runner from 
Company B, as the intercompany telephone wire could not 
be maintained under the 


Contact was main 


artillery and mortar fire. 

A few walking wounded began to filter back across the 
plain. How was it going? A little rough, but OK was the 
inevitable reply, umally accompanied by a wry grin and a 
remark about how Jerry would re member this day. Then 
five figures came up out of the mist six hundred yards in 
front of Kreuzrath. hit 
ting the ground and getting up to come on at a run. 
[racers began to fly over them from the windmill, but they 
came on anyway, untouched. As they came nearer it could 
be seen that the first three had their hands locked behind 
their heads. The first prisone rs. They were rushed back 
to regiment for interrogation as to the fate of our missing 
company. The work of de struction went on and the enemy 
fire grew more im more intense. The battalion commander 
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heavy 


They wandered almost aimlessly, 








was dividing his time between the telephone to Regiment 
and the radio to the companies. No time for an operator to 
take messages—straight talk with as much security as the 
situation would permit, from him to the company com- 
manders, other officers or, rarely, their operators. 

The second in command of Baker came back, lightly 
wounded just as they got into town. All was going well, 
there was only light resistance at their MLR but there were 
plenty of them inside—most of them fighting a little and 
then surrendering. Those who would not come out were 
taken care of by the engineers. No sign of the missing com- 
pany, but two of our tanks which had been hit at the same 
time were there. 

At about 0745 a report was received that Company C 
was being attacked by three Tiger tanks and a strong force 
of infantry. Permission to withdraw was granted when it 
was determined by radio that the engineers had completed 
their mission of destroying all houses suspected of housing 
the enemy. We wanted to hold on long enough to evacuate 
the two tanks, but when Company B = reported a similar 
attack, this mission was abandoned and authority was given 
by regiment and battalion to withdraw. 

Contact between Battalion and the companies was un- 
interrupted as all means were utilized, and both Battalion 
and Regiment were kept continually informed. 

As soon as the withdrawal was authorized, the battalion 
command post was moved by jeep to Birgden. There the 
story was soon told. Seventy-nine prisoners were marched 
down the road under guard of the smiling engineers. Casu- 
alties had been evacuated promptly through the “Island” 
with the help of the 3d Battalion, which had taken that 
important spot without difficulty. Baker Company, without 
officers and only three NCOs left had become somewhat 
disorganized, but the commander of Charlie Company had 
brought his men out in fair order, though dazed by a severe 
blow from flying debris from a shell burst. Able then came 
out without a hitch. 

There was a total of 13 tanks in the counterattack 
against the three understrength companies, totaling little 
more than 250 men without antitank weapons except their 
own bazookas and antitank grenades. These two weapons 
had accounted for one tank each. A grenadier in Charlie 
Company disabled one by standing up straight behind a 
hedge and firing his last grenade into one of the huge tracks 
at 75 yards, after seeing two previous shots explode on the 
turret without stopping it. A bazooka man in Baker Com- 
pany had been equally successful, though numerous other 
hits from both weapons on the strong armor of the tanks 
had failed to stop them. 

The companies were soon reorganized, officers shifted to 
take the place of those wounded and the relief of the 3d 
Battalion effected in good order. 

Results: Ninety-nine prisoners and an estimated 54 
Germans killed. Our own casualties were no more than 
could be expected in such an action. 

Discussion with the uninjured officers disclosed that the 
plan had worked to perfection from start to finish with the 
exception that the retirement was more precipitate than 
expected. Most of the Germans had been found in cellars 
and came out on call or after a grenade or two—those that 
could. Others had refused to come out and in many in- 
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stances had remained while the engineers b| 


to bits over them. The charges were suffici ly hall by we 
assure their destruction and a carefully polled cou | pt 





A Count : 
known enemy dead and those almost certainly led to fAs it 
54. — rense 

7 ° . tary 
The mystery of the windmill was never solv; The ». a 
pany commander of Company A had approac! d it clog, 


on the way to the town, but not a shot wa: 
attacking companies—yet two hours later fir 
come from that area at the returning wounded and ys. 
oners. Nor was fire of any intensity receiy from ¢ 
dug-in positions to the northeast. It was not e necessn 
to smoke that zone during the withdrawal. 

Lack of the characteristic sound of German small ap 
was also explained. They were using many Americ, 
weapons, doubtless seized from the missing company. J) 
leading elements struck so quickly that the reserves had , 
time to come out of their shelters and we were all aroyy) 
them when the few who made the attempt showed then 
selves. The advance through the town was so swift that th 
last company was hard put to throw its flank security 
fast enough to keep up with the other companies. Th ae 
20mm. gun was taken and destroyed without difficulty. | 
never fired a shot. 

The engineers proved extremely helpful. As each sou 
finished its assignment it was either put into the line am: 
infantry or pressed into willing service to take out prisone 7 he 
or wounded. Many wounded were carried out by : 
captured defenders. 

Numerous stories of individual and collective hero 
were told. Outstanding were the two men who destroyed 
disabled one tank each. Another bazooka man had not bea 
so fortunate. He stood up to slug it out with a tank, g 
three hits on it but he was KO’d by a WP shell. The eng 
neers told with glee of the machine gun that had fied 
persistently from a building in spite of small-amm a 
rifle grenade fire directed against it. They crept up to th 
house any way and had the immense satisfaction of seeing 
the machine gun and crew literally blown clear throug n 
the roof when their charge went off. They took 15 of th 
prisoners. A book of such tales could doubtless be gathered 

Many lessons were learned on this raid. Several at 
obvious. Probably the outstanding ones follow: (1) Ase 
ond radio should be carried by each company. (2) A sept 
rate channel for mortar observers should be arranged (ous 
were on the battalion channel). (3) Pyrotechnic signa 
for emergency defensive fires should be provided. We 
asked for them, but proper colors were not available.) ( 
Heavy machine guns should go with the companie ' 
which attached (ours were slow in getting up). (5) 4 
artillery forward observer should go with each company 
(6) Four hours is the absolute maximum that a small for 
can expect to hold a large area against an aggressive enem' 

This operation proved conclusively the value of a raid & 
battalion strength. It completely destroyed the equivales 
of a full company of the enemy and, had the battalion wid th 
drawn thirty minutes sooner, would have accomp! ished ths 
with negligible | loss. In one respect we were xtremelt 
lucky. For some still unknown reason the outpost in the 
mill failed to function. Whether our mortar fire |). dnvet 
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erground where they still slept or whether 
| to fire on the large force so close to them 


y Hatpe ss never be known. 

count 4c ; = Jerry slipped and we caught him. His 
€d tot : here but they were not alert. By the time 
| fon re calling for artillery was fired we were well 
The ogg a ntration area. In fact, he was so confused 
IU Close 
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ed t {ME Our TROOPS INVOLVED in the Salerno beachhead offen 

a sted of the American Fifth Army, and attached 

may ops, among which was the Ranger Force. This Force 

ies. Tha cisted of the Ist, 3d, and 4th Ranger Battalions having 

culty. | bo d fighting strength of about 1,100 men; four half 
unted with 3-inch naval guns; and one company 

Ch squall 42-inch mortars. After D plus 3 the Force was gradually 

e line nforced with parts of three rifle battalions. 

Prisonegl’ The Ranger Force mission, summed up, was to take a 

t by 1 mmanding series of ridges on the left flank of the Fifth 


This would enable them to have 
communication 


rmys zone of action. 


heroisli ect observation of the main route of 


troye served the German sa opposing the British X 
not | orps. If possible we were to physically cut this line 
tank communications; if not, we were to do all we could to 
The eng revent supplies from reaching the German combat force. 
nad fir addition, of course, it was necessary to protect ourselves. 
arm anj/™ The terrain that our force was to take was a series or 
1p to tiM#hain of mountains, about ten miles long, ranging to a 


of seeingiiMBeicht of 3,000 to 3,500 feet and at a distance of about 


thro x miles inland from the beach itself. This position af- 
'5 of therded observation of a large valley extending from Naples 
gathered in our left 35 miles down to Salerno on our right. Through 
yeral atm™mmis valley ran the highway that we were to render in- 
|) Asctiiftective so far as German communications were con- 
A sep med 

ed (ous We landed at about 0350 hours on September 9, 1943, 
> signi a narrow gap between two mountains that dropped off 
d. (Weliraight into the sea. The Supermen probably said, “Those 
le.) (4Military fools must have blundered again, making a land- 
anies mme when no sane man w ould attempt it. Perhaps it was 
(5) Al® “blunder,” but it turned out that the surprise we gave 
ompanig™me Germans allowed us to penetrate inland about four 
all forgiles before we were discovered. We reached our objective 
enemifm™ithout casualties. The Germans lost about 15 men and 
1 raid fe" armored scout car. 

uivalentgm By 1000 hours the Ranger Force held the high ground 
vn with{gmeat looked down on the Krauts’ line of communications. 
hed thie’ € O'ganized strong points on the high ground and put 
‘onl bservers in the gaps between. These gaps were in some 
in te @S much as a mile across. At night it was necessary 
‘dave thin out the strong points and stretch listening posts 
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that he called for them in the wrong places and they fell 
harmlessly behind and to the right of the engineers. 
T horough planning, detailed reconnaissance, well trained, 


well led and, all, 


cessful assault on dug-in enemy troops through their artil 


above aggressive tro Ops can assure a Suc 


lerv and mortar defensive fires. Surprise is, as always, the 
biggest supporting weapon an attacking force can have 


Supporting Weapons and High 


~ Ground 
By Captain Alexander M. Worth, Jr. 





The help supporting weapons 
‘an give in holding a vital posi- 
tion is not to be forgotten—as 
the Rangers proved at Salerno. 











Out across the gaps to prevent the enemy from filtering 
through undetected. 

By the morning of September 10 it was evident that 
an attempt to physically cut the German sup ply route at 
any point would be impractical because of their numerical 
The highway and adjacent areas were literally 
armor and supply 


superiority. 
seething with German reinforcements, 
columns. 

The 4.2s could not reach all the targets, and so naval 
weapons from warships of the Royal Navy engaged those 
beyond the range of the 4.2s. Two FO parties from the 
Navy accompanied the combat troops on land. They 
could not observe all targets so all our platoon leaders ad 
vised FO officers of targets by means of map codérdinates 
via telephone or radio. And in cases where the FO could 
not locate the target himself, the observing infantry officer 
gave the necessary adjustment to FO who in turn radioed 
the necessary fire order back to his guns. 
nique was also used with other supporting artillery and 
mortars whenever necessary. The infantry officer in each 
case would call upon the supporting weapon that he be 


[his same tech 


lieved best suited to engage each particular target. ‘Targets 
closer in to the base of our hill positions were engaged with 
105mm. howitzers from a borrowed cannon 
Targets on the initial slopes heading up the mountain 
could be 4.2s. 


about September 18 we plastered that valley with naval 


company 
reached with the From September 9 to 


guns chiefly, because during that time most of the targets 


Battle Facts for Your Outfit 
















required long-range artillery. Convoy after convoy, and 
armored column after armored column, were fired upon. 
On D plus 3 the German commander opposing the 
British Corps sector of the beachhead evidently decided 
our positions 
So trom Sep 


tember 13 one of their chief objectives was to drive us 


that his progress was critically impeded by 
which literally “looked down his throat.’ 


back from our dominating position. For the next 15 days 
constant attempts were made to find the weak spots (gaps 
in our lines by German forces ranging in strength from 
fifty to three hundred men. The gaps were there, but the 
Germans rarely got to them, and the few that did never 
returned to report it. Their failure was the result of hun 
dreds of rounds from 105mm. howitzers at ranges of about 
six thousand to seven thousand yards and barrages of 4.2 
fire when they got within the 4,400-yard range. The one 
time during 13 days that a force strong enough to jeopard 
ize our positions actually penetrated through our lines, a 
final telling blow was awaiting them. This force of about 
three hundred Germans with LMGs and mortars in sup 
port was allowed to pass through a gap upon which the 


fire of twelve 60mm. mortars, four 8lmm. mortars, and two 








machine guns was massed. The result w 
From observation of the shelled area we be! 
: very few, if any, Germans returned to thei: 

On September 19 my company was relie 
pany of fresh troops Neither the officers n 
had previous combat experience, nor had 
the lesson of the great advantage of suppor 
[he first time an attack was delivered aga 
pany it succeded in pushing them off the | 
Later investigation showed that as the att 
the supporting mortars were neglected. The 
and a number of casualties was the result. 
commander, quickly realized his mistake, orga 
terattack and recaptured the hill. But first | 
heavy preparation by the 4.2s. 

Our success was due to the training ou 
the how and when of supporting weapons 
you have to think and study a lot 
get in the habit of using support. Don't be cont 


ourselves 


just the weapon unde r your control. You 
expert with that one naturally, but you must k 
weapons to be a successful infantry officer 





Trucks to supply the Infantry cross the Rhine on an Engineer-built bridge. 
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New Weapons for New Tactics 
By Lieutenant Colonel Fred L. Walker, Jr. 


1 HE PAST two or three decades science has 


vant rather than the master of warfare 
were concerned primarily with improving 
ng existing we pe and implements. New 
chine s appeared seldom and in small quan 
and in in 
production methods, the military analyst can 
ictical methods 


new Ww eapons 


vith recent advances in science 


fit certain situations, and 
and machines to fit the new 

principle, clearly understood by the Germans, 
m too often one jump ahead of the Allies in 
nd use of new tools and weapons. Let us use 
ton for a fe -~W minutes and list some possible 
s which might improve or accelerate our siege 


erful telescopes in greater numbers for for 
rvation posts in studying hostile fortified areas. 
»2) Portable steel gun turrets for rapid installation of 
eapons and direct fire guns with 
wer in front-line areas. They 
sed advantageously in defense as 
r siege purposes. 
lf-propelled guns of larger cali 
iigher muzzle velocity for quick 
m of enemy fortifications. 
>4) Foot-step markers, preferably lum 
rapid marking of numerous safe 
ugh forward mined areas with 
the 


ting to find or remove mines 


. 
meal 
pemseives 


5) Night photographic equipment for 
icking up night activity in hostile front 





Science. in the future as in the 


past, will be ready to devise new 
weapons to fit the tactician’s 

new tactics. Here are ten de- 
velopments that might im- 
prove our siege techniques. 











bullets to replace, or at least supplement, the present flame 
thrower as a weapon for neutralizing hostile 
ments at range. A smaller-caliber machine gun 
mounted on a tripod, air-cooled, and built for a maximum 
effective 


gun empla¢ e 


C lk se 


hundred and fifty and three 
hundred yards should be just the thing. Such a 
would we igh 


range between one 
weapon 
as little as fifteen or twenty 
pounds, would have little or no muzzle 
blast, concealed 
bul 
much 
longer period than the flame thrower, and 
it could more all of 
its fire in the firing aperture of the enemy 


gun position. Complete with tripod and 


and could be easily 


Firing its small-caliber, inflammable 


lets, it could fire continuously for a 


acc urately concentrate 


ammunition, should be as portable as 
the Browning automatic rifle. 
> 10) Armored trailers 


when accompanying tanks. 


for intantry 
Each trailer 


should have armor comparable to that ot 





mes trom forward observation posts. 








a medium tank and should be able to carry 








>6) Rocket artillery of very large cali 


a squad of riflemen complete with weap 





} 


| 
reTry 


ice dive bombers in heavy bom 


t of forward hostile areas. Launchers firing shells 


mn pal ible in size to bombs should be 
bile as present field artillery guns. 
>7) Rocket-propelled bombs to be launched by dive 
mbers for increased accuracy in bombing point targets 
illations. 


at least as light and 


1a insta 
>8) Power gliders, each carrying a squad or half-squad, 
) transport infiltration and assault troops at high speed 
ross front-line obstacles and land them among and behind 
e hostile defense positions. Such gliders could be very 
heap! constructed of wood, cloth, and paint, and powered 
er rocket propulsion tubes or ordinary automobile 
n effect an expendable means of rapid, short: 
nsportation. These could quickly surmount any 
| obstcale, saving assault infantry hours of crawl 
id under fire, through mines and wire. While, 
. this might cause a high percentage of casualties 
landing, it should shorten the battle greatly and 
y losses in the long run. 


ith elt 


small-caliber light machine gun firing incendiary 


1945 


ons and equipment. In a tank-infantry at 
tack, leading rifle units could thus be transported quickly 
and in comparatis e satety across tactical wire, defensive bat 
and mine fields of the enemy. At a predesignated 
point riflemen would dismount to ¢ accompany the tanks in 
the final assault. 


Tages, 


tanks could tow 
trailers full of supplies and reinforcements to leading rifle 


As a secondary mission, 


units in exposed areas and could evacuate wounded. In the 
breakthrough, as soon as the first narrow vehicle passage had 
been created, tanks with trailers could thus transport fresh 
troops, equipment, and weapons through the gap to the 
enemy rear, to deepen the penetration. In the pursuit, tank 
infantry columns could thus march together without increas 
ing the road space which would be occupied by the infantry 
, then, 
the infantry and tanks would be ready for instant coérdi 


nated action to quickly overcome a delaying torce. 
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marching alone. Upon contacting enemy resistance 








In battered Ludwigshafen, Germany Infantrymen of th 
fantry Division cautiously search the ruins for lurkin 
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nere Are Those Machine Guns? 


By Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Williams, Jr. 


{ON COMMANDER was in a purple rage. The 
topped their withdrawal and were digging in 
n of an attack. The BC wanted to hit them and 
hey got set. But, as usual, his heavy machine 
were not yet up forward. Once again time 

s lost waiting for the heavy weapons. 
How 
‘ exe! 
pblem 
id we As soon as we 
hack to a training area we went to work on it. An ex 
ple will illustrate the solution we worked out. It is com 


ny times have you seen this occur, both in train 
and in combat? Our outfit ran into the same 
first day we were in combat. Once was enough 
wed that we would overcome it 


t testec “~ 
Let's assume that our battalion is advancing. The enemy 
ad. C A, h he Ist Pl 
s not vet been contacte ompany A, with the Ist Pla 
on of Company D in support, is the vs iding company of 
» battalion. The formation employed by company com 
ander, ( A, is briefly as follows: Two rifle pla 
ons (Ist and 2d) abreast, leading; then C a Head 
arters; next, the 4th Platoon, Company A; Then the Ist 


ompany 








To bring down quick and ac- 
curate fire on the enemy Lieu- 
tenant Heavy Weapons must 
devise time-sav ing methods in 
getting his weapons up where 
dan y can hit the enemy. 











latoon, Company D with sections abreast; and finally, the 
td Platoon of Company A. 

With this formation in mind, let us now return to the 
st Platoon, Company D, and see how it operates. During 
e advance of the battalion, the platoon leader C ompany 
D, together with his instrument corporal and messengers, is 
ith the company commander of Company A as an integr ral 
bart of his company headquarters. Here is the first time 
aving feature: if the enemy is contacted, the rifle company 
ommander can make his decision and the w eapons platoon 
eader is on the spot to obtain the plan of the rifle company. 
During the time the platoon leader is forward, his section 
eader 
eader 


This, we will discov er, is a se cond time-saver. 


Assume now that the two leading platoons of Company 
The section leaders 
ivy weapons pli 4toon immediately move forward as 


A hay 


of the 


un into some enemy resistance. 
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ire at the heads of their sections with the squi id 








quickly as possib le toward the rifle company headquarters 
group to meet their pli itoon le ader while the squé ad le aders 
take Over the iI squads lwo more time-saving eleme nts are 
present in this procedure the section leaders did not await 
the arrival of a messenger nor did the section halt. 

, who 
was just behind his le: iding pl: itoons, was ab le to study the 
situation, reach his decision, and give his orders. Our pla 


Meanwhile, the company commander, Company A 


toon leader sends a messenger back to guide his section 
eaders to him, and whe n they he 1S ready with his 
lecision. He briefly acquaints the section leaders with the 


situation 


arrive, 


and vives them a brief order However, under 


battle conditions, usually difh 


ult and time-consuming, so the platoon leader uses another 


oral target designations are 


method. He has a rifle and several clips of tracer ammuni 
tion. Rather than attempt to designate the flanks of a sector 
of fire orally, when there is no “lone pine tree’ nor any “red 
scared hill” to use as a reference point, the platoon leader 
simply fired a tew rounds of tracer to show his section lead 
ers their sectors of fire. Again, valuable time is saved 

After receiving their orders the section leaders move to 
meet their sections, and then guide them to the section hring 
areas. Ihe squad leaders pick exact gun positions, the 
section leaders designate target areas, by tracer again, if 
necessary, and the weapons go into action. 

By orienting the squad leaders en route to the section 
firing positions, allowi ing the squad leade rs to pick exact gun 
positions, and by designating sectors of fire with tracer am 
munition, the section leaders saved valuable time. 

Now that the platoon is in position and firing, the platoon 
leader and section leaders check the firing, make any neces 
sary corrections, and continually look ahead and make tenta 
tive plans for the next situation. 


In summary, 


then, we » how 


1 platoon le: idet ot a 
heavy machine-gun platoon, n, employing seven time-saving 
f; actors In his troop le ading procedure, is ab le to bring dows 
quick and accurate fire on the enemy. Some situations might 
preclude the use of all seven short cuts, but if a pli itoon only 
employs a few of them, time will be saved and in combat 
time is usually all-important. 
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S-2 at 


Work 


By Lieutenant T. W. Alton, Jr. 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION S-2 must be a master diplomat. 
He must make his section work smoothly. He will find 
that suggestions sent to line company commanders and 
requests for information ral be a great deal more effective 
if they are worded so as to not give the senior officer the 
impression that you—the S-2—are trying to ram something 
down his throat. The rifle company commander is a busy 
man—especially when his company is engaged in a fight. 
And unless you have dope that is important, or are re 
questing information that is important, he isn’t going to be 
too happy about taking time to acknowledge your messages. 
Let the commanders know that your sole purpose as a staff 
officer is to help them, your battalion CO, and the regi 
mental S-2. You are not a commander—you are a co 
ordinator and an information center. 

Until battle wise, an S-2 may be inclined to sit back in 
the CP or the OP and gather his information from photos 
or terrain maps. Photos and maps help of course, but a 
great many maps are far from accurate. This may be par 
ticularly true in the Pacific theater. Trails shown on a map 
turn out to be nonexistent. Highways are often nothing 
more than trails, and rivers and hills aren’t always in the 
right spot. It's up to you to know what sort of terrain your 
batt: lion is to fight over. Don’t guess—find out. When 
you tell your battalion commander that five hundred yards 
to his front there is a river, fifty feet wide and flowing to 
the south, he depends on finding just that. If you gather 
your information solely from maps you may run into a 


St ae 


| - hep 


Infantrymen of the 89th Division, Third Army, rest in the valley of the Moselle. 
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The Infantry Battalion S-2 jg , 
coordinator and an informa. 
tion center. To do his job he 
can't sit in his CP and expee 








small stream, no stream at all, or a raging torrent t 
soldiers cannot cross. 

Patrolling is important. You will need 
not only to find out about the enemy, but to giv: 
on the ever-present problem of the ground. W] 
of you? What kind of ground are you going t 
advance? Native guides to accompany your p 
prove to be of value. They will in all probabilit \ 
country better than you know your front yard. But 
your patrol leader not to depend on a native guid 
him over a route sketched from a map. The nativ 
read a map, and if they could they would probab; 
trying to follow the trails on it. A workable plar 
your patrol leader cover his area by giving hit guid 


mu d 


‘ 3 P 
‘ - ~~ ma 
in 





information to come to hin, 
He must work and work hard, 










[ell your guide to take you to a certain town muth), and if it is possible to hear the report of the gun, 
n or some landmark along } your route and check the time elapsing between the firing of the piece and 
es at that point give him another objective the bursting of the projectile. With this information your 

il the patrol has covered its assigned area. | supporting artillery can make it hot for the Jap artillery. 
s system a lot in Guam and the Philippines, You may have trouble convincing the fighting troops that 
works. priso rs are valuable | he Jap soldier may talk once he 1s 
f enemy strength and disposition gathered taken into captivity. Quite a few of them are able to speak 
vilians are often not accurate, and must be English. Those that cannot should be taken to the next 
is a ch ve known of instances where the entire popu higher echelon for inte rrogation The Jap dogtag carnes 
llage moved out lock, stock, and carabao when his unit designation. Turn these in to your regimental S-2 
fellows spread a rumor that hundreds of Japs as soon as possible. Our troops will cooperate in sending 
» he vicinity. Investigation nearly always proves back “souvenirs” taken from the enemy if you will co 
Dect nger wrong. — or . operate with them by making every effort to return to them 
’ lippines a native, wild-eyed with excitement, any articles not of intelligence value they may wish to keep 
iim, ; our CP with a report that numerous sail Before your battalion goes into battle you should make 
ard d with Japs were landing at his town, and that _ every effort to thoroughly train every man in map reading, 
ard. tives were leaving. Investigation by cub planes sketching and proper patrol procedure. Train them to make 
showed six small sailboats, manned by natives, their messages clear, concise, and complete. If you can talk 
und in the bay. A patrol went out and captured your battalion communications officer into holding classes 
frightened Jap clutching a surrender leaflet for both officers and enlisted men on message writing and 

y American forces. The only truth in the state- voice radio procedure you have made a good start 
the native concerned the evacuation of the village. Remember that although the gathering of information is 
il] of the citizens had taken to the hills. important—it isn't of any value unless you give it to the 
If you have the good fortune to work with organized battalion commander, the S-3 and the company com 
ative forces you can depend that the information they give manders. You may know . there is to know but if you keep 
: will be fairly accurate. But check before you act. mum you may as well be in another country. Reports from 
The S-2 can be of value to the supporting artillery by front line companies must i sent to regiment as soon as 
pnding them accurate sketches or map codrdinates showing possible and information from regiment must likewise be 
my supply dumps, troop concentrations, or artillery made available to your battalion. Give out, S-2—let your 
ieces. By working with the artillery forward observer the song be heard. 

tion can be speeded up and it will eliminate possible Of all the members of his staff the battalion CO works 
rors in sketching or map reading. Particularly in counter- most closely with his S-2 and S-3. You are his eyes and 
attery fire does the artillery officer need the help of your ears. Close codéperation must be given the S-3 if the staff is 
n. Enemy shells landing in your sector should be re- to function smoothly. You must work and work hard. Find 
rted at once along with information as to the estimated out what's going on. Use your head, your eyes and your 

pe of shell, the direction the shells are coming from (azi- legs. That’s the only way you can do your job efficiently 


ma- 


Heroes 


For heroes have the whole earth for their tomb; and in lands fa: 
from their own, where the column with its epitaph declares it, there 
is enshrined in every breast a record unwritten with no tablet to pre 
serve it, except that of the heart. These take as your model, and 
judging happiness to be the fruit of freedom, and freedom of valor, 
never decline the dangers of war.—PERICLES 


AY, 1945 
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Doughboy: 


In France last winter the 36th Infantry Divi 
out a rotation plan which gave Infantrymen 
rest and relaxation behind the combat lines 
French resort town. These pictures of the camp 
by Corporal Charles Snow, a Signal Corps phot 


1) Tired Doughboys and Medics just out of combat regise 
at headquarters to start their six-day vacation 


After registering they go to the hotel to which they a 
assigned and get ready for a hot bath. 


Hotels in the resort have been re-named after 36th D 
sion men who have won the Medal of Honor 


The men turn in dirty, combat-worn clothing and inr 
are issued fresh clothes from head to foot. 


The hot, luxurious bath is in a tank fed from the 
spring for which the spa is world famous. 
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get 


9 their week of rest the Doughboys do about as 
ise. Their time is their own. They eat hot food, 
letters, buy souvenirs at the town’s novelty shops, 
play cards, shoot pool, drink beer, dance, go to 


But mostly they sleep and loaf. 


They write letters and have their souvenirs wrapped and 
mailed back to the ones at home. 


They drink free beer at the “Longhorn Bar,” shoot pool, 
play cards and renew friendships. 


6th D [here is no chow line. Food, cooked by French chefs, is 
served by French waitresses. 


Heavy coffee drinkers and doughnut hounds get their fill 
for once at the Red Cross snack bars. 


[he Division orchestra plays at the twice-a-week dance. 
Partners are French girls and Red Cross workers. 
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OMbat Fatigue sen ies, 


[HE PROBLEM OF COMBAT FATIGUE is a grave one not 
only to the individual because of possible adverse future 
affects on his military and civilian career, but also to the 
Army. It is of most importance to the infantry unit from 
the battalion down. 

Che problem reaches its most critical point when the 
by no stretch of the imagination 
be said to 


man affected is a leader 
can leaders, either commissioned or otherwise, 
be immune. To illustrate both the problem and a possible 
solution I'd like to cite three leaders I saw in combat in 
y. These men were all members of the same bat 
talion of an infantry division. This battalion had on 
October | been in continuous combat since D plus 3 day, 
with the exception of two and a half days spent in corps 
reserve. The physical strain on all except the most recent 
replacements was obviously tremendous. The unit had had 
heavy casualty rates, in both Normandy and in the Sieg 
fried Line, because its mission was continuously offensive. 

Staff Sergeant X was a squad leader in a rifle platoon. 
An excellent soldier, he would undoubtedly have been his 
platoon leader's choice for the next platoon sergeant va- 
He was one of the few men left in the company 
who had landed with it in Normandy. He was wounded 
in Normandy but rejoined in Belgium. Shortly after the 
entry into Germany he began to show signs of strain. He 
was, however, a conscientious soldier and did not ask to 
be sent back, and both his platoon leader and company 
commander felt that he was too valuable where he was to 
let him go. 

This man was normally a man of good humor and easy 
going manner. He now became irritable and instead of 
continuing to be extremely efficient gradually grew less 
efficient. Finally one day when the company had been 
halted in an attack and was undergoing a heavy shelling, 
his company commander saw him running back from his 
platoon, past the CP. The CO stopped him, and asked 
him where he was going. He answered vaguely that he 
thought an order had been given to withdraw. The com 
pany commander told him sharply that it wasn’t true, and 
ordered him to return at once to his squad and tell them 


Germany. 


cancy. 


to stay put. 

Sergeant X returned to his platoon and on arrival there, 
began to shout “Pull out! Pull out! We can't hold this. 
The Skipper says to get out.” Everyone, from platoon 
leader down, believed him, and the entire platoon hastily 
withdrew in considerable disorder, leaving the company 
flank exposed just as a German counterattack started. As a 





result, the entire company had to withdra a 
dred yards from a hard-won position. Sergea 
sitting on the ground with his helmet gon 
crying. He was evacuated for severe , fo ml 
and will not be able to return to full combat i 

In so far as motivation goes—his own rr 
mally being an excellent fighting man—he might | 
to be about average. He didn’t feel very strong) 
the war except asa job that had to be gone th 
lost several, close friends, and as a result 
Germans as a group. B® bu 

The second leader, Captain Y, joined th 
replacement in France and saw several week 
a rifle company commander. He was never 
though he had many narrow escapes. During 
in action, the captain continually grumb led 
order given him, felt beaten before he started an attacimme th 
and twice pulled his company back without 1 no bh 
talion, or the adjacent company commanders. He was p 
relieved for this because he was a combat | 
perience and prior good record. There was al r 
of officer replacements at the time. mpl 

Several times Captain Y mentioned how 
and how much good he thought a rest would d 
last night at the front was miserable, both from the sta which 
point of weather—very cold and wet—and from e: : 
which was heavy and accurate. The next day order 
given to the battalion to resume the attack, wit! 
Y's company in the leading echelon. His unit y 
ward about one hundred yards and then bog 
under comparatively light German small- 
this time the Germans launched a strong local 
attack with SS Panzer Grenadiers and Mark \ 
attack was no sooner begun, than Captain \ 
order to his company to withdraw and set a perso! 
ample by breaking all local speed records for b 
running to the rear. 

Only the heroic self-sacrifice of an entire TD | 
which held its ground to the last destroyer, saved 
talion, and perhaps the regiment, from being hoy 
split and broken. A desperate counterattack by th 
the battalion succeeded in restoring the situation 
wasn't until a day later, under a new CO that Capt 
company could be counted on at all as a fighting 
And even then for a considerable period it w 
reliable unit of the battalion. 

It must be mentioned that Captain Y felt 


rms 





The cases of Staff Sergeant X, Captain Y and Lieutenanl 
Z give us an insight into the causes for combat fatigut 
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this war. He didn’t feel we had any busi- 
| Europe at all and had said to others that 
y was Japan. 
the third leader, joined as a replacement 
ind was wounded there. He rejoined his 
er it crossed the German frontier, became 
itive officer, and participated in about 17 
igang His company commander noticed 
t 14 days he started to get jumpy and irri- 
otherwise there was no slackening in his 
fact, when he was ordered one day about 
: to the rear and have his diarrhea treated by 
ind get a couple of days’ rest, he had just 
utstanding piece of work in breaking up a 
nterattack, and had displayed both high pro 
and personal valor. 
ompany commander realized that Lieutenant 
ertheless near the breaking point, largely due 
and mental exhaustion. Lieutenant Z was 
s far as the division clearing company where 
for 48 hours—had his diarrhea treated, got some 
ed and washed up, and also ate a few hot meals. 
| of the two-day break Lieutenant Z returned to 
1y with all traces of the irritability and j jumpiness 
i 1ys later, in fact, he exhibited heroism under 
wy fire, for which he was subsequently decorated. Four 
this rest he was given command of an almost 
mpletely shattered company, reorganized it under fire, 
ntinued the attack successfully with the rest of the 
talion. He remained in command of this company 
vhich service was classified later as excellent) 
unded a week later. 
Lieutenant Z was most strongly motivated. He felt 
eply concerning the justice of this war, and had a deep 


until 


personal hatred of the Nazis, both before and during his 
time in combat. 

From these three examples, and others which I have 
personally observed, seems fair to draw the following 
conclusions 

> 1) Although strong feelings about the justice of war 
and reasons why we fight will not alone prevent combat 
fatigue, they will, if strong enough, enable a man to carry 
on for considerable periods of time despite it 

» 2) It would be highly desirable to adopt in all combat 
infantry units that are unable to have regular unit rest 
pe riods, a policy of giving all leaders, from squad to com 
pany, at least short periods of rest. A minimum of 24 hours 
every second week in the company kitchen area would do 
a great deal toward maintaining unit efficiency, and pre 
venting calamitous breakdowns in pe riods of high stress. 

Objection will undoubtedly be raised against conclusion 
No. 2 on the grounds that this would discriminate against 
the private soldier, who is also subjected to great mental 
and physical strain. and it wouid be best if 
the whole unit could have such periodic relief, either as a 
unit or for all men individually. 
possible 


This is true, 
But where this is im 
‘and it has often seemed to be so), it must be 
remembered that from the point of view of the unit, the 
breakdown of one man means the loss of a man, but the 
breakdown of a leader nine times out of ten means the 
breakdown of his unit. 

When a leader becomes a physical casualty, the normal 
effect is to spur his men on Cif he has anywhere near good 
subordinates). But when he becomes a mental casualty 
and this is seen or known by the whole outfit, his men are 
depressed by what has happened, and the fight goes out ot 
them almost regardless of the ability and willingness of the 
next in command 


Let Them Come Out and Do It 


My sympathies are entirely with the soldier. 


I am completely 


against that type of home-side military commentator, who, on the 
basis of a flying trip to sone headquarters in an overseas war theater, 
or, on the strength of a conversation with a staff officer in Wash- 


ington, has the unadulterated nerve to talk about the “ 


softness” of 


our soldiers. The only answer to them is that of the man in the 


lines: 


“Let the bastards in the rear come out and do it if they think 


it is so easy.” —JACK BELpEN in Still Time to Die. 
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The Red Army’s 


Arms 


By Lieutenant Garrett Underhill 


THE the Red 
Army has usually taken sound designs and progressive ideas 
from prominent European arms firms of wide experience. 
In consequence, 
completely or partially from the best features of designs 
by Bofors (Sweden); Rheinmetall (Germany); Zbrojovka, 
Skoda, and Tatra (Czechoslovakia); Solothurn (Switzer- 

land); Schneider (France); and Vickers (England). Walter 
Christie, the American designer, has greatly influenced 
Soviet tank development. 

But borrowing from abroad doesn’t mean that the Red 
And though 
all thei "Ir schemes do not prove pri acticé il, at le ast they have 
the value of keeping the official mind open and thinking. 
However, the pay-off. has come not from secret weapons and 
Qi 1dge ts, but from sound weapons < and tactic 1] deve ‘lopments 


IN COURSE OF WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT, 


many Red weapons are derived either 


Army is not original. They most certainly are 


along fairly orthodox lines. 

Whatever the origin of the basic idea and whatever the 
purpose intended for the weapon, the Russians insist on a 
very high degree of standardization and inte rchangeability. 
They insist on simplicity in design and ruggedness in con- 
struction. These features have made for ease of manufac 
ture, even by relatively unskilled labor working in factories 
which migrated before the German advance. These charac- 
teristics also make Red weapons easy to maintain and repair 
in the field, oe, through cannibalization of badly 
damaged arms. These last considerations have proven ex 
tremely important during campaigns over enormous dis- 
tances and when cut off by the enemy—conditions under 
which supply is difficult or impossible. 


The Red Army is not fighting entirely with weapons of 
Soviet vintage. Some ordnance dates back to the Tsars. 
The basic rifle—the Moisin—is essentially the old 1891 
Army rifle with slight modifications. The original M1891 
was a native design by Artillery Colonel Sergei Ivanovitch 
Moisin. Into it was incorporated the feed and clip-loading 
system of the Belgian inventor, Nagant, who got his basic 
ideas from an American by the name of Lee. Large numbers 
of the M1891 Moisins are still extant, and can be identified 
by the sling swivels attached to the front of the protruding 
Lee magazine and to the upper band. What Americans 
generally think is the old Moisin is really the old M1891 
dragoon (heavy cavalry) rifle. This gun is identical with the 
M1891 standard rifle except for length (the dragoon gun 


aa 


is four feet long, the standard M1891 for 
inches), and for the peculiar inletted metal-lined clin 
fore- and butt-stock through which leather thongs are 
to secure the sling. Some 280,049 dragoon Moi spa 
the large Imperial Russian order placed with Winches ; 
Remington, and New England Westinghouse—were 
chased by the U. S. Army and used for training in | 7 
It is this dragoon rifle, modernized by the Reds in 193 
become their M1891 /30, that has been the main am 
Red infantry throughout the Russo-German phase of 4 
present war. The Moisin M1891 /30 weighs nine poun 
against ten for the old M1891, and therefore has hess 
weight as the old dragoon rifle. The principal chang 
the Moisin M1891 /30 is in the sights. On the older 1 
and dragoon rifle, the rear sight was graduated from $ 
to 3,200 paces.’ 

This was done because the uneducated muzhiks of Tsar 
days couldn’t be expected to grasp the metric syst m int 
short term of their military service. The new o has 
sight like the German Mauser Kar 98k, with a leaf «: 
with graduations from 200 to 2,000 meters - 
yards) in 50-meter increments. The battle sight 
400 meters (440 yards) and the — range 
ground targets is 800 meters (880 yards). It also has 
lindrical front-sight guard and a spring 
right side securing the upper and middle 4 but t 
sights still lack a provision for setting windage. A Coss 
version of the M1891, the same length as the dragoo 
was also issued, but more in use in the cavalry carl 
1910. With a length of three feet seven inches and a t 
sight graduated from 400 to 1,900 paces, the seven-pout 
carbine is merely a cut-down M1891. During this 
has been issued to artillerymen, cavalry and mountain 11 
a really cut-down sometimes 
M1924/27. This three-feet-four-inch-long car 
eight pounds, and has a rear sight gradu ited fre 
000 meters (110 to 1,100 yards ) 
replacement for all long Moisins except those 
try riflemen. All Russian M1891s and their d 
from five-shot, five-round clip-loaded magazin 
fective rate of about ten rounds a minute. Th: 
nition used is the M1908 Russian infantry 7.62: 


reet thr 
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Moisin know! 


30, but not U. S. caliber .30 06) rimless cartri Mua 


"A pace (arshin) is 28 inches (.71 meters); three 


sazhen, and 500 sazhems a verst. 
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). It rweela seem to be a lik 
























t the same as with caliber .30 ‘06 ammuni 
103 Springfield—2,820 foot-seconds in the 
goon rifles, but less in the carbines and cut 
any, these rifles have been used by the po i 
ids, Labor Service and like units. 
in the Russian forces (probably wtih the The M1891 Moisin rifle. 
Winchester M1895 sporter as militarized 
sovernment during the last war. This rifle 
Winchester lever action, and fires regular 
bom junition from a clip-loaded five-round maga- 
long—47 inches. Other rifles used in Russia 


Canadian M1910 caliber .303 Ross with 






re tion, Czech 7.92mm. Mauser M1924s (very 
dhe ( in Kar 98k), and Pattern ’14 British caliber 

En ifles (the original of our M1917 caliber .30 
+. Ru acquired the latter in Latvia in 1939. Latvia 
n England when the British were trying to stop 

Cet tha Reds in the Baltic in 1918-19. During the Russian occu 
d slit f | land in 1939 the Russians got stocks of the Po 
S are WM Kar and Gewehr 98s. These are Polish-made editions of 
S—patt @B-man rifles of those designations, and (like the Latvian 
inchestall 924 \{auser), fire German 7.92mm. ammunition, now 
Vere DUB tiful in Russia. Also from Poland are 7.92mm. Mauser 
1917, 1929s. Russia also possesses French, American, Austrian, 
n 193 Hungarian, Rumanian, Greek, Turkish, and 

in arm 


ber military rifles in various quantities. For instance, some 
| WRtory volunteers defending Leningrad in 1941 were armed 
© POUR) ancient French M1886 /93 Lebels. 
the sa a ving to worry too much about the problem of rifle 
hange urement, it was not until 1936 that the Red Army got 
bund to issuing an entirely new rifle design. This was 
Simonov semiautomatic and machine rifle. Gas-operated, 
as a piston on top of the barrel, with operating arm run 
ick on both sides of the rear sight base. The bolt is 
a in firing position by a rising and falling gate through 
ich the bolt head runs. This gate slides in vertical grooves 
“al Sa the receiver. When the bolt is pushed forward by the 
‘0 <<Minspring, the top section of the bolt (which slopes up 
*' #3«d from front to rear) pushes up the gate. When the gate The M1936 Simonov semiautomatic rifle. 
© “Suall the way up, its bottom bar rises into a groove in the 
**“Gitom of the bolt and locks it. In firing, the piston drives 
3° (8 "® operating rod, which hits the top of the bolt a blow. The 


b of the bolt slides backward. This frees the gate, which is 





The M1891 /30 Moisin rifle. 





‘ted downwards by a spring, unlocking the lower or 
g00n Bin part of the bolt. At this point the independent progress 

. r the top part of the bolt ceases. It picks up the main bolt The M1940 Tokarev semiautomatic rifle. 
oan i carries it to the rear, compressing the mainspring for 
sani re operational cycle. This locking system is like that 
4 1e Japs on their Model 96 (1936) and 99 (1939) 
‘ain “°%@t machine guns, and is Czech in origin. The Simonov 
| be id ntified by the bayonet lug on the bare forepart of 
‘vale barrel, and by the large circular compensator used to 
d the barrel down in full automatic fire. A quarter inch 
~ ““-fmpeer than the Moisin M1891 /30, the M1936 Simonov 
ighs nine and a half pounds with its 15-round detachable 
~., Eeezine empty. CTen-round detachable magazines are also 
= ed. Sighted from 100 to 1,500 meters (110 to 1,650 
ae lifty-meter increments, the Simonov can fire 25 
I S ie minute in sustained semi-automatic fire. Full 
~ BRoma re (controlled by a lever on the right side) 

caltfime to be delivered in bursts of from three to five rounds, The 'M1924/27 Moisin carbine. 
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but that no more than two magazines may be fired in full 
M1908 am 
munition is used. No bipod, monopod or butt-rest is fitted 
on the Simonov. As may be imagined, the full automatic 
idea was not a success. Besides, the lock and piston could 
not be field-stripped, and were likely to get mudded up. 

Though the Simonov was used in the 
War of 19 


satisfactory to the Russians, 


automatic fire without excessive overheating. 


Russo-Finnish 
39-40 and well liked by the Finns, 
and in 1938 the Tokarev was 
introduced as a replacement. It is semiautomatic only. The 
M1938 Tokarev was improved in the M1940—lighter in 
weight (eight and a half as compared to nine pounds) 
than the M1938, and with a one piece birch stock. The 
M1940 may be distinguished from M1938 Tokarevs by 
the three bands well forward of the rear sight, and by the 
forestock. Both have holes in the 
hand-guard for cooling, and both have a vaned compen 
sator on the muzzle. Like the Simonovs, the Tokarevs are 
gas-operated, with the same sort of piston and operating 
rod. However, the breach mechanism is different. When 
the operating rod comes back, it hits a metal cover sur- 
rounding the upper part of the bolt. This cover slides back, 
knocking up two locking lugs on the rear of the bolt. These 
lugs rise out of recesses in the bottom of the receiver. The 
bolt is now free to travel rearward, the bolt lugs running 
backward in slots in the side of the bolt cover. When bolt 
and bolt cover have travelled all the way to the rear and 
fully compressed the operating spring, this spring pushes 
them forward again. First the bolt itself is sent home. The 
spring continues to push the bolt cover forward a fraction 
of an inch. In this fraction the bolt lugs are cammed down 
out of the bolt cover recesses to lock the bolt for firing. 
The whole mechanism is extremely simple and easily 
field stripped for cleaning. The Tokarevs use detachable 
ten-round magazines, several of which may be furnished 
to each Tokarev rifleman. Like Simonovs, Tokarevs can 
also load M1908 cartridges singly or in five-round clips in 
the manner of our M1903 Springfield. The Tokarevs can 
sustain an aimed rate of fire of 25 rounds per minute. The 
Germans credit the Tokarevs with the same rate of semi- 
automatic fire as the Simonov—fifteen to twenty rounds 
per minute, in sustained fire. The Tokarevs are four feet 
long—just a little shorter than the Simonov, but the M1940 
Tokarev carbine is only three feet three inches long, and 
weighs but seven pounds. All three Tokarevs have the 
same sights as the Simonov. Battle sight is 400 meters 
(440 yards). For a time, the Germans confused Tokarevs 
and Simonovs, and designated them by the same name. 
The Tokarev is named after Feodor Vasilyevitch Tokarev, 
a prominent Soviet designer of automatic weapons. 
Bayonets for Russian rifles—if Soviet made—are rough 
and apparently crude. The fluted, quadrangular bayonets 
for the Moisins are 19.8 inches in over-all length, and have 
a screwdriver point. They offset to the right of the barrel 
instead of underneath, and are secured by a sleeve fitting 
over the muzzle. In this they resemble bayonets which 
went out of service with the M1873 U. S. Springfield. No 
scabbards are provided for the Moisin bayonets, but the 
conventional knife bayonets of the Simonovs and Tokarevs 
are fixed in the normal manner and have scabbards. The 


it was not 


finger groove in the 
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latest or M1940 Tokarev bayonet has an oy 
14.5 inches, including grip. 

No effort seems to have been made to 1 > allt 
infantry with Tokarevs. Units completely 
Tokarevs will probably be the exception 
semiautomatics are available for all. The T 
a popular rifle with the German Army, and | 
on all German fronts. For a while after the 
first encountered, the German High Comn J 
distressing position, for the value of semiautomatic ; 
obvious to German troops. Though Germ 
maintained that neither of the Russian rif 
tion to the semiautomatic problem, the Nazis rush 


Gewehr 41, 


- 


the semiautomatic which is 
worse. 

For sniping, long Moisins and Tokarevs Sted wll 
telescopic sights. Scope-sighted Moisins are furnished y 
turndown bolt handles, and until 1940 had but one » 
of telescopic sight. This is a four-power scope sighted {nme - 
100 to 1,400 meters (110 to 1,540 yards } in 100-meter j ads 
crements. The range knob is on the top of the sight ai on 
the windage knob is on the left side and gives ten Rusigm "> 
mils windage each way. Its original mount wa _. 
atop the chamber. Its location prohibits the use of nom 
iron sights in case the telescope lenses fog up—not an y 
common occurrence. This fault appears to have been ¢ 
rected in a later mount which is fastened to the left of 4 
receiver. _— 

Though nationwide prewar rifle training program qm 
an immense scale awarded scope-sighted Moisins to m 
tary and civilian high scorers, it was evident that even 
number of snipers thus provided was insufficient for h 
sian requirements. The marksmen qualified in this 1% 
41 period on the powerful scopes were useful in snij 
teams using highly developed ‘tactics and techniques. B 
Russian plans envisaged extensive use of snipers with 
minor infantry units, and for these a less powerful sy 
fit for mass production would suffice. These later 3'2-poy 
scopes are short. 

The Tokarev uses the same sight, mounted on the 
the receiver, rather obstructing the iron sights. All Ru: 
scopes have long eye relief; that is, the eye can to 
through the scope when some inches behind the 





piece.” This allows the sniper to search for and { ial 

targets with the broad vision of the naked eye; then @% ten 
align them next the scope, and finally to pick them up #MHicx 

the narrow field of the scope lens with a quick flick of irrar | 
eye. If he were forced to glue his eye to the eyepiece, Siideve 
would have to move his whole head to pick up target Hel f 
the scope, thus disturbing the rifle, losing time, an¢ Pq bar 
sibly the target. Moreover, the long eye relief of Kusi@ihat 
scopes permits their snipers to observe out of the come HiMping 
their eye even while sighting. This advantage is mos “sian 
portant to snipers working well inside enemy position Sim 
whom concealment, surprise, and the proper priority Hid w 


targets are matters of life and death. The maximum p@iink 1 
tical battle range for this later scope appears to be a 
800 yards, at which distance a man’s height is a litte 9 ord 
than the thickness of the reticule’s crosshaii The 

Russian snipers have proved a great thorn in the 4% op 
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‘ . I | 
have inspired the Germans to large-scale 
pes and snipers, until now one man in 


D Ge u id is supposed to h: ive a eat ol sighted 
¥ he Russians, they have an expert's sight. 
C . use Russian scope-sighted rifles. 


y progressive Russians have twice been 


t on tommy guns. When the Finnish war 


17 


+/38 7.62mm. tommy then in service was 

nd evidently was not available in sufficient 

oun was designed after the pattern of the 

eapon -the famous Suomi. This new Red 

\11940, or PPD. With rear sight graduated 

15 meters (55 to 550 yards), the eight-pound 
fective range of about 220 yards at a cyclic 

dred rounds per minute. Holding 

azine weighs over three pounds. When the 

e, the tommy gun situation was still bad, for 

15 Schmeisser of the Nazi Army caused a sen 


71 rounds, 


esulted in a big tommy gun production drive. 
better adapted to mass production was designed 
1 rushed through the factories. This gun was the 8.5 
bind PPSH, or Model 1941. The M1941 has flat-sided 


cases easily made by st amping machinery. To obtain 


‘ , tomatic fire, a switch in front of the trigger is 
“~ ssed backward. Performance, sights, magazine, and am 
. nition are the same as for the PPD, but the PPSH has 
; nade to break for cleaning at the point where the 

— | inserted. Lately a box magazine has been 
- ed for the PPD and PPSH. This magazine curves 
fork htly forward at the bottom and looks like that of the 

Lic 0434/38. Large numbers of both modern tommy guns 
s fe appeared in German hands, as have specimens of 
ues pyggplodel 1943. This gun is also caliber 7.62mm., but it is 

"~ wate the German Schmeisser in that it is light and has a 
Fl con mule skeleton shoulder stock. Besides native and German 

lels, Russians also use Lend-Lease Thompson and 
sing submachine guns in the U. S. caliber .45 versions. 
ie | 

| RussiffMWVhile the Germans and Japs now make extensive use 
in 'CWMRHE ritle grenades, the Russians don’t appear to be en 

the (BPsiastic about either HE launchers for ordinary rifles, or 

d | il HE grenade-launching rifles (of which they had 
tn ten years before the Germans got around to the same 

2 ice). In 1942 the Russians tried an interesting 37mm. 

CK , owing a one-pound shell 33 yards in an attempt 
plect, Mdevelop a satisfactory one-man grenade thrower. The 

targets Hel feature of this little mortar was the manner in which 
es P ar ould fit into a socket on one end of the base plate 

rR hat two parts made a spade and spade handle for 
ct ing. [his mortar has not come into general service. The 

m sians prefer as a rifle grenade a fat antitank model called 

I Simor v or PTRS 41. It has large vanes, is mounted on 
ority (id which is inserted in the rifle barrel, and is fired with 
- panko s. Ordinary rifles use it, the only alteration 
de ameessary being the quick attachment of a sight alongside 
little ordi ry rear rifle sight. 

The Red Army’s antitank rifles are of two types: manu- 
1¢ VR on. | and gas operated, semiautomatic. They were 


ly d loped after the Germans attacked in 1941, and 
Y, 1945 






Four power scope. rhree and one-half power scope 


—T 


The PTRD 1941 Degtyarov antitank rifle 











The PTRS 1941 Simonovy antitank rifle grenade. 





The M1930 Tokarev automatic pistol 






The Deglyarox light machine gun. 
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manually 
This M1939 has a muzzle brake 
and five-shot magazine, but looks much like the old German 


succeeded a Model 1939 12.7mm. (caliber .50 


ope rated bolt-action rifle. 


13mm. antitank rifle (T-Gewehr) of 1918. Great numbers 
of the M1941 rifles were issued in 1942, entirely displacing 
the M1939. Strangely enough, it was the machine-gun 
expert, Degtyarov, who de signed the simple, mass-produc 
tion PTRD 41, which has an action like an overgrown 
Moisin. This single-shot rifle is extremely long—six feet 
eight inches—and looks as if it would weigh far more 
than its 34 pounds. The barrel length and large cartridge 
gives its 14.5mm. armor-piercing incendiary bullet terrific 
muzzle velocity. The kick is terrific, and so the rifle is fitted 
with a shoulder stock which permits the fore part of the 
buttstock to telescope some 65mm. against a spring in the 
rear part. The Germans say that the Degtyarov can penetrate 
in inch of armor at 550 yards. The semiautomatic gas 
operated Simonov or PTRS 41 is a finer weapon than the 
It has a five-round magazine and a removable 
44 pounds ) 
long, and has the same performance as the Degtyarov, ex 
cept that it can fire about fifteen aimed rounds per minute 
Both rifles have muzzle brakes, 
their high velocity 


Degtyarov. 


harrel. It is heavy , is eight feet eleven inches 


to the Degtyarov’'s eight. 
AA fire because of 
and their armor-piercing bullet. 


and are used for 


Pistols have been reduced to a position of minor im 
portance in the Red Army. The two main types are the 
M1930 Tokarev automatic pistol and the old M1886 
Nagant revolver. The Nagant is referred to officially as the 
M1895. It fires a peculiar 7 the ball of 
which is completely sunk in the brass cartridge case. When 
turning, 
forward, inserting the projecting part of the cartridge case 
in the barrel and thereby preventing loss of power gas. The 
cylinder holds seven rounds, and the revolver has about the 
same effective range as an average military pistol—about 
fifty yards. 

The M1930 Tokarev is a rough copy of our Colt auto 
matic, and is fitted with black plastic grips marked with a 
star surrounded by CCCP—Cyrillic for USSR. It weighs 
Like the 
62mm. ammunition such as 


62mm. cartridge, 


the revolver cylinder moves backward and then 


two pounds, and has an eight-round magazine. 
Russian tommy guns, it fires 7 
is used in commercial and military Mauser pistols. The 
original of the Tokarev—the .45 Colt—is still popular with 
many Russians, who have always liked its stopping power. 
Many of the Colts bought by Tsar Nicholas II are still in 






The M1910 Maxim heavy machine gun. 


use. Besides Russian and U. S. models. the 





other types of hand arms left strewn over Ri h / io 
uct of various wars. " ure 


Prior to the introduction of the semiaut 
tommy guns, the main fire power of the | 
squad was provided by an air-cooled light 
This gun is named the Degtyarov after its 
\lexeyevitch Degtyarov. He might be cal 
John Browning. A gas-operated piece with ry 
locking mechanism, the Degtyarov Model 
reputation for itself in the Spanish Civil War. T| 
spring around the gas piston was located ul 
and therefore tended to get hot and lose ter : 
The Deetyaroy a 
since been improved, particularly as regards t} k hon 
change for use during sustained fire. We ‘ighing 18.5, 
and firing 7.62mm. rifle ammunition in thre: 





itself would overheat, climb and jam. 


bursts at a rate of eighty rounds a minute 
600 rounds a minute 
rather unhandy by a 


, the Degtyarov in acti 
flat 47-round, 
However, it is significant that no replacem 
issued. The Degtyarov is fired from the hip 
bipod. It lacks both a hinged buttplate and a 
windage. Sights are graduated in 55-yard clicks fron 
to 1,500 meters (110 to 1,650 yards) but with \ 
munition the maximum practical range is 
ground targets and 550 against planes. With 
stripped away, and with a sixty-round drum a1 


six-pou 1 magazin ) 








rod stock and shoulder rest in pl: ace of the birch 
infantry version, the tank Degtyarov is credit 
Germans with an effective range of 880 yards when @ \) 
tank is at a stop, and 330 yards when the t in] 
Tanks and armored vehicles c: utry bipods so th 
tyarovs can be used dismounted for ground fig 
Vhough the d. 
one time prior to 1ts adoption the Russian invert no 
7.62mm. light machine gui 
an air-cooled barrel on a lightened Russian Maxim, ick) 
the style of the German MG 08/18. This Maxim-Tokaitilcey 
had a bipod and wooden stock. Weighing 29 pound Pp 
fired from 250-round Maxim belts at the rate 
dred rounds per minute. It was sighted from 201 
(220 to 2,750 yards 


It was not a success. 





Degtyarov has been standard 


rev tried to make a 









meters which was shee: 


5 
art 
The M1938 Degtyarov heavy machine guo. 
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b cid, weapons, Russians (mostly partisans) use 
a made 7.92mm. ZB 26 and 30 light ma- 
93 | Latvia and Rumania. They also use light 
3/15s (Spandaus) and heavy Maxim MG 
on der Goltz’s anti-Red, anti-Lith army of 
| ithuania, and caliber .30 '06 Browning light 
'se xport BAR) and heavy Browning M30s 
M1917) from Poland. Ancient pre-World 





Il s-operated Colts and British Vickers heavy 
'Y SIME bine ¢ have also been used. 
Ot a WD chat most obsolete and, to foreigners, the least 
r a 


ussian small arms is the Maxim Model 1910 
e gun. The Russians have inherited great 
sbers of this old recoil-operated weapon, and appear to 
'Yarov MMe the sustained rate of fire permitted by its heavy 
uc] nd water-cooled barrel. As a result, the M1910 
been the main Russian heavy machine gun of 
or Characteristic of the Maxim is its peculiar 

id ppe od by other European Maxims during 1914 

ol y re that), and its two-wheeled Sokoloff mount. 

\agazin& what purpose the shield serves is obscure, since it is 
ly to implicate concealment problems, and certainly 
rds little protection. There must nevertheless be some 

ip nsating reason, for with shield the old Maxim tips 
cales at forty pounds for gun and ninety for mount, a 

| weight of 130 pounds! Original Sokoloff mounts had 
traversing dials and poor elevation calibration, which 
“sures have now been improved. Windage in Russian 

- acjusaif: may be set on the rear sight. On old models, this sight 
ck of MMraduated from 400 to 3,200 paces. New models are 
| by @iduated in meters from 0 to 2,200 meters (2,420 yards) 
when @® M1908 rounds, and from 0 to 2,600 (2,860 ade) for 
nm 930 boat-tail ammunition. Carefully calibrated tele- 
ic sights may be issued. In 1931 a new 77-pound 
iting unt appeared. This mount retained the wheels and 
d, but had tubular split trails instead of a loop of metal 
bing for rear support. Satisfactory calibration devices are 
d. Better still, this M1931 tubular mount may be 
ckly elevated into an antiaircraft tripod. Fitted with 
bcentric ring foresight and a rear peep sight carried in 
pu parts box, the Maxim may then serve as an efh- 
t antiaircraft weapon. With a corrugated water jacket 
the British Vickers-Maxim (only old Maxims have 
oth jackets), the Russian Maxim fires from 250-round 
b belts at a cyclic rate of 550 rounds per minute. Fire 
iclivered in ten- to thirty-round bursts at a rate of from 
) to 300 rounds per minute. Cossacks mount the Maxim 
a four-horse cart called a Tachanka. The gun then 
nts to the rear, and may be quickly elevated on its stand 
antiaircraft fire. Apparently the intention was to gallop 
sr swing around, and open fire from this Roman- 
riot affair, for the crew seats are so placed No evidence 
come to hand of such employment in any war. Maxims 
usually sited 1,100 yards from the enemy to fire at a 


brable 


vy m 


~ ; hanis 
' xm h 












ximum practical range of 1,650 yards. Grazing fire is 

ivered with sights set at 600 meters, giving a beaten 

he extending from the 660-yard mark to a point 880 

s distant. The extreme range is 3,300 yards, but 

930 rounds will give 5,500 yards’ range. 

luch more mobile is the newer heavy machine gun— 
un. flanc: barreled air-cooled Degtyarov introduced in 
JOURMBRAY, 1545 





1940. Although its receiver is similar in appearance to that 
of a recoil-operated M1910 Maxim, the M1940 uses gas 
instead of Sir Hiram’s recoil mechanism. Actually the 
M1940 is a 7.62mm. version of the heavy 12.7mm. (caliber 
50) M1938 antiaircraft-antitank Degtyarov. With tripod 
and armored shield, the nase weapon weighs 72 
pounds. The rate of fire with Maxim or metal belts is 
five to six hundred rounds per minute for ground fire, with 
an extreme range of 3,800 yards. Graduation on the rear 
sight leaf reads from 100 to 1,200 meters (110 to 1,320 
yards). Like the caliber .50 M1938 Degtyarov, the 7.62mm. 
(caliber .30) version can change to a fast cyclic rate of 1,200 
rounds per minute for antiaircraft fire from its AA mount 

lhe caliber .50 Degtyarov is generally similar in appear 
ance to the 7.62mm. M1940 copy, but for ground use has 
a two-wheeled, shielded, split-trailed M1938 mount like 
that for the Model 1931 mount for the M1910 Maxim. 
A feature peculiar to the M1938 is a cup-and plate muzzle 
brake. Though used in the T40 lighter tank, proper use 
for the caliber .50 is AA. For this purpose it has a high 
tripod more efficient in looks than the mount for ground 
fire. With rear sight leaf graduations from 200 to 3,500 
meters (220 to 3,850 yards), the 12.7mm. Degtyarov is 
considered by the Germans to be effective against light 
tanks at 330 yards. Air targets are engaged with the usual 
Russian front concentric ring and rear peep sight arrange 
ment of an effective range of five thousand feet (German 
estimate). Cartridges are fired from fifty-round metallic 
belts, the rate of fire being 550-600 rounds per minute for 
ground fire, and about one thousand when fired against 
planes. The caliber .50 Degtyarov is heavy, its weight be 
ing 338 pounds on ground-fire mount. 

In 1943 there was introduced another 7.62mm. 
machine gun for infantry use. This is the Gorunoy 
named after a new inventor on the Russian small-arms 
horizon. The M1943 looks much like the M1940 Degtya 
rov heavy machine gun, and like it is air-cooled and gas 
operated. 

The introduction of this new model machine gun in 
the midst of a war, and when two other models of the 
same category are functioning adequately if not perfectly, 
is typical of the Red Army's — for modernization and 
perfection. It illustrates the Russian leaders’ knowledge 
that, for the sake of their nation’s safety, Russia’s arms pro 
grams can never become static 


heavy 





The M1939 7.62mm. Degtyarov machine gun. 
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By Lieutenant Colonel 
John L. Powers 


On january 22, 1944, THE 36TH INFANTRY DIVISION 
crossed the Rapido River and was thrown back with very 
heavy losses. In the following days the 133d and 135th In 
fantry of the 34th Infantry Division ; attempted separately to 
force a crossing of the Rz pido River north of Cassino. These 
attempts also failed. All of them had one feature in com 
mon: It had not been pt ssible to get armor in numbers across 
the river. 

Then on January 27, the 168th Infantry of the 34th In 
fantry Division attacked north of Cassino. The Ist and 3d 
Battalions attacked abreast. The 2d Battalion, which I was 
commanding, was in reserve. This attack also featured the 
lack of success in getting armor across. And it, too, bogged 
down. 

The afternoon of the 28th the regimental commander 
announced that the regiment would again attack at 0730 
hours January 29. The attack would be made with the 
three battalions in line, 2d Battalion, which I commanded, 
in the center with the objective Hill 213, 1st Battalion on 
the left with the objective Hill 56, and 3d Battalion on the 
right with the objective Caira. (See map.) The 2d Battalion 
would make the main effort and Hill 213 would be seized 
at all costs. Losses on the 27th and 28th had depleted the 
Ist and 3d Battalions. The attack was to be supported by 
a tank battalion and the 235th Engineer Battalion whose 
mission was to prepare a tank crossing in the zone of action 
of the 2d Battalion. 

During the night of January 27-28, the 2d Battalion had 
moved into an assembly area about 800 yards east of the 
Rapido River. The terrain consisted of flat, swampy, cul 
tivated land. The enemy had succeeded in diverting the 
river sufficiently to make the ground very soggy. There was 
no cover except irrigation ditches. The only concealment 
was fence rows and trees lined along roads. Some casualties 
were suffered from artillery fire. 

During the 27th and 28th several reconnaissance patrols 
maintained contact with the assault battalions and recon 
noitered for crossing sites and enemy minefields. 

At the time I received the attack order my knowledge of 
the enemy situation was limited to the facts that the far 


The shell-pocked Rapido River valley after it had been 
the target of both American and German artillery. 














bank was heavily mined with antipersonnel mines, that the 
minefields were well covered with small-arms fire, that 
Jerry had plenty of artillery which he was using freely, and 
that it was about 1,200 yards from the river to the base of 
the objective over perfectly flat open grassland. I also knew 
that prisoners of war and civilians hz id been talking about 
the Gustav Line in the vicinity of Cassino since October. 

As I actually found out in the next few hours, in order 
to carry out our mission we had to cross the Rapido River, 
which is a swift-flowing stream, fordable for infantry but not 
for tanks, pass through | an AP minefield 300 yards in depth, 
cross 1,200 yards of open, flat terrain through well pre pared 
artillery, mortar, and MG fires, pass through a high wire 
entanglement 15 yards deep, knock out various steel pill- 
bexes and deep bunkers at the base of our objective, pass 
through an obstacle consisting of all the brush and trees 
cleared from the hill and the foreground, go up the steep 
rocky hill, pass through a double apron fence about two- 
thirds of the way up, clean out the riflemen in semi-covered 
pits behind the wire, cross another double apron fence at 
the crest of the hill, and clean out the dugouts on the reverse 
slo 

It seemed best to attack in column of companies: Easy, 
Fox and George. Mortars would support the attack from 
positions east of the river. Initially heavy machine guns 
would furnish overhead bes from positions east of the river. 
The tanks would lead, closely followed by the leading rifle 
company. 

The night of January 28-29 the engineers worked under 
machine-gun and artillery fire constructing a tank ford. It 
was not completed i in time, so the attack jumped off without 
tanks. 

The attack got exactly nowhere. By noon Easy Company 
was tightly pinned down in the minefield by extremely ac 
curate fire. The slightest move drew fire from several ma- 
chine guns. Fox and George were still east of the river. Sup- 
porting artillery, mortar, cannon and machine-gun fire was 





The crossing of the Rapido. 
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A Medical Corps unit takes refuge in e ri 

roadside foxholes in the Rapido valley. = 
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stepped up continually on suspected enemy gun positionii/ugl 
without any apparent effect. Meanwhile the engineers ml cot 
doubled their efforts and continued their work under faimock 
and in daylight. About 1630 they succeeded in comple end 
the crossing and the tanks started across. Jerry really lime h: 


down his five then. Of the 54 tanks, about a dozen sid lo 
ceeded in reaching the forward elements of Easy Companfiiitre \ 
The rest were knocked out by artillery, antitank guns, aiid a 
tank mines, or simply bogged down in the soft ground 
The tanks continued on towards the objective, clos! 
followed by Easy. As they passed through the minefields 
tanks exploded the AP mines with no damage to the 
selves. Apparently Jerry had placed too much confidence 
the river and the inundations. There were very few an 
mines in the minefield. The passage of the tanks « 
lanes for the Infantrymen. The tank tracks were four 
inches deep and provided some cover against the int 
artillery fire. The high wire entanglement was «* 
breached by the tanks. The tank-infantry attack cam 
right to the base of the objective. There was very iitt 
enemy machine-gun fire. Apparently the threat of recewvi 
point- blank cannon fire was too much for the o upants 
the pillboxes and bunkers. Hill 213 was too steep for 
tanks, but they had done their job and remained hucd# 
against the base of the hill in support. Easy swarmed up! 
hill and consolidated the right half of the objc-tive F 


followed them closely and consolidated the left !:alf of 
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two rifle companies were on their way up 
got dark. 

| group of fourteen officers and men followed 
and the command group was followed by 
was a gap between Fox and the command 
tail of George Company was crossing the 
y concentration came in on the crossing and 
r 15 casualties. 


tive 
ill wv 
ycor 
Con 
ge. 


p- A 


an a 


» were 
-. ay across the plain between the river and the 
another artillery concentration landed in the command 
pp. OF thie 14, nine were hit. We had been using one of 
rifle company telephone lines as a guide, but after that 
entration it was too cut up to be of any further use, 

as a guide. Fortunately a runner from Fox Company 
» back shortly after that looking for me. We continued 
n the larkness and caught up with a column of men 


Fox Company and found that we had tagged onto the 
of a platoon going out to outpost the left flank. We then 
t back to the base of the hill near some burning hay- 
ks and found Easy Company. Here I learned that there 
a large gap between the companies. I directed the 
brge Company CO to put two of his platoons in this 
and to hold the rest of his company in reserve about 
yay up the hill. 

atrols were sent to the right and left to establish contact 
bh the 3d and Ist Battalions. Contact was established 
b the 3d Battalion, but no contact was made on the left 
il after daylight, although the patrol sent out reported 
ling empty emplacements on Hill 56. 

e CO of the 756th Tank Battalion had his command 
cat the base of the hill about 30 yards from my own CP. 
e rifle company CPs were established within a radius of 
yards of the battalion CP. 

e communication situation was not very good. Al- 
ugh each rifle company had laid wire in its advance and 
command group had laid two until the wire teams were 
pcked out, none of the wire stayed in because of the 
ndly tanks, enemy artillery, and casualties to wire teams. 
p had had two artillery radios in the command group, but 
i lost these when the operators were hit. The SCR-51 1s 
re wet and would not work. The mortar platoon leader 
1 a SCR-195 which was working and was in communi- 
jon with another SCR-195 at the mortar positions. Mes- 
es were then relayed by sound power to the How Com- 
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pany CP and then by telephone to the battalion rear CP. 
Messages could also be relayed through the command tank. 

The tank battalion had sent a liaison officer to my CP 
before the attack. He had an SCR-510. I had him stay at 
the rear CP because I figured that I would be able to keep 
some communication with the rear and wanted to keep the 
group with me as small as possible. This worked all right 
I also had command liaison with the tank battalion CO 
In addition, direct contact with individual tanks was used 
during the attack. 

In the darkness many of the Jerry positions were missed 
By midnight the Battalion was reorganized and we thought 
we had its position well consolidated. But from Jerry's view 
point he was still in many of his positions and about an 
hour before daylight Jerry started coming out of his holes 
and trying to get away. Naturally he ran into our Battalion. 
During the next three hours there were quite a few hand 
grenades thrown and more than 100 prisoners taken. One 
of the prisoners was a fat youth who had wrapped a blanket 
around his waist so that it hung below his coat like a skirt 
From a distance you would have sworn he was a woman 
The chorus of the “Strip Polka” rang out all over the place. 

While the prisoners were being rounded up our support 
ing tanks became engaged with some self-propelled guns 
which were concealed in buildings to the right rear. A tank 
and self propelled gun destroyed each other 

By noon things were fairly stable, although Jerry con 
tinued to toss in plenty of mortar and artillery fire. The 
mortar fire was mostly along the crest of Hill 213 and cost 
some casualties, but most of the artillery fire landed in the 
flat between the Battalion and the river. 

There was still no crossing for wheeled vehicles and the 
tanks were needed to furnish protection against armor or 
self-propelled guns coming in on our flanks. However, the 
tanks needed servicing, so the tank CO used his light tanks 
to carry gas and ammunition to the mediums. The light 
tanks started across the river during the afternoon. Just as 
they got on the west side of the river, a Jerry antitank gun 
somewhere off to the left knocked out two of them. The 
tank CO asked if we could smoke the crossing. In three 
minutes my mortar platoon leader had the crossing smoked. 
This smoking was repeated several times in the next few 
days and worked very well. 

The 34th Infantry Division had crossed one more river. 
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By Captain Lauren £. McBride 
PART TWO 


sitions on the last high ground before the 


In Part One, Captain McBride told of the march of his 
battalion (Ist Battalion, 168th Infantry, 34th Infantry Di- 
vision) from Algeria to the outskirts of Sened Station in 
Tunisia and described the attack and capture of the town 
on February 2, 1943. It was the first clash of arms of the 
American division against the Germans in ae war. At the 
time ( aptain McBride was the leader of t 1e 2d Platoon, 
Company C, 168th Infantry. 


[He NEXT MORNING (February 3, 1943), was clear and 
cloudless. Arrangements had been made to send to the 
rear the prisoners we had taken in the capture of Sened the 
day before; our men had been accounted for, and we were 
ready to march when the Stukas came over. Luckily we had 
foxholes and entrenchments, both American and German, 
in and around the town, and the six or seven German 
planes, strafing and dive-bombing, did little damage. After 
the planes disap pe -ared we maachell down the left of the 
road toward Maknassy. 

About four miles out we halted, dug in and spent the 
day, between dive-bombings, in organizing defensive po 


nassy. Our position overlooked a wide « e of f 
sandy, desert terrain. 

During the afternoon we had a tank alan 
a rumor caused by our own tanks returnine 
naissance toward Maknassy. There was a cer 
ordination between infantry and armor that 
difficulty the next day. That night Captain Sn 
manded Company C, ordered me to take a five-man oy 
to a knob offering good observation about a n | 
to the left front of our positions. We arrived at tl 
about dusk, ate C rations, and after organizing x 
digging in on the top of the knob, settled dow: 
that was without incident. 

Our artillery pounded cactus patches, oliv: 
ravines constantly all the next day. Our tanks wer 
constantly coming and going, reconnoitering to the { 
and the flanks. The half. track vehicles of a ae destra 
unit were also active in reconnaissance. On my little our 
we suspiciously scrutinized with binoculars, a hi 
camels and an Arab tending a flock of sheep. We | 


Infantry patrols pass knocked-out Jerry armor in the Tunisian desert. 
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ch. During the morning 
vere over frequently but 
not find a suitable target 
dive-bombing. Large for- 
d bombe-; passed overhead 
way to bomb enemy ob- 


() hours, February 4, from 
ition on the left I saw nine 
cross the flat from the direc- 
— issv. As our own reconnais- 
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active all day, [ suspected 
t e our own tanks, but I sent a 
rt r battalion CP to report nine 
lentil inks. The distance was really 
t to actually see the tanks, but they 
| easily be picked up by the spirals of 
| up by the treads. They were 
enough to identify when they 
observation because of terrain 
reliefs ‘king them did not see 
for a nil again for When | 


+ caw them they were only four in num 


trom view. 
about an hour. 


vere very close to our defensive 


Seole 
as I had 
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—< 


ions. | sent another runner 
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ommunication. There was no 
mv mind at this time but that our positions on the 


close \ icinity of these tanks, also had the Mm unde “ ¢ 


abt in 


+t] t. in 
tt ut In 


herd iligervation or had identified them as friendly tanks. They 
had in n pased from view just beyond a slight rise which was 
t terrain te iture between the ‘mM and our most forw ard 


nons 
1e next time I saw them only the turrets of two tanks 
But I could see men dismount from them and 





. } 
c visible. 






e forward as if on reconnaissance. This was the first 
) indication I had that they were enemy tanks. I sent one 
e runner back and we fired an M1 to alarm our troops. 
ore long through my binoculars I could see the tanks 
70 of them) move over the crest and I could hear cannon 
were overrunning 








machine-gun fire. Obviously they 
foxholes. A few men were leaving 










positions on the plains tow ard Maknassy all day long at 
regul: ir intervals. No enemy ti inks appros ached our positions 
but occasional spirals of dust, indicating tanks, could be 
seen pulling away from olive groves and wadis in the 
distance after a concentration of our artillery. There 
more rumors about an attack, left 
rear, but nothing happened. We maintained constant re 
connaissance in all directions. 

At about 1900 hours we received notice to be ready to 
load on trucks by 2400 hours. Later this was changed 
to 2300 hours. Just before 2300 hours trucks pulled up to 
our areas and turned around toward the rear for loading. It 


There 


were 


this time from the and 


surprised us that it was to be a withdrawal. 
great deal of speculation as to the reason. 


Was a 


( ompany B, one platoon of heavy 





ir holes and running to the rear. 
er a short pursuit the tanks 
e led around and Ste urted back to- 
d Maknassy. During this attack I 
noticed clouds of dust moving 
ard from our rear area made by 
tanks returning from a tank as- 
bbly area. They pursued the enemy 
is and overtook and destroyed one 
ich was having motor trouble. One 
our tanks was knocked out by a 
y tank which had not come for- 
td on the raid but had lain in ambush on the right 
k. We were to become more familiar with this ruse later 
he can paign. 

During the next day reconnaissance by air was constant 
both riendly and enemy forces. Our artillery shelled 
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MGs of Company D, and the Can 
non Company of a combat team were 
left as a covering force to protect the 
follow according to 


W ithdrawal and 


a time plan. The withdrawal was very 
orderly. We did 
and there was considerable 
concerning the possibility of daylight 


not travel very fast 
anxiety 
catching us on the road. The sad ex 
perience we had while on the way to 
Sened had not been forgotten. Just as 
dawn was breaking we pulled into a 
trees and cactus patches bordering the 
That night the journey 
There, 


wooded area of olive 


town of Gafsa. There we rested. 


was resumed “2g we arrived at Feriana. along with 
units ol the 


position. Our first battle with the Jerries was Over 


Ist Infantry Division, we set up a dcbensive 
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Word From Home 

Not all battles are complete victories—even when we are 
winning a war in two huge theaters. 

For a score of reasons, a battle or part of a battle may not 
work out right. A given unit may receive the full force of a 
counterattack, falter, and be forced to retreat. Or the com- 
mander or somebody else may make a mistake which brings 
about the same result. 

It has happened in this war and it will very probably 


happen again in this war. There is almost never a full one 
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hundred per cent performance in war—beca\. « fe, 


are perfect and because, in a given situati: 
certain factors may all be adverse. 

When such a thing does happen, it is easy | 
——th Division didn’t do so well. In fact, ail 
indeed for an editor here at home, when suc’) inf, 
comes through, to write a news story or an editor 


“The —th Division ing 


Or to phrase it in even stronger lar 


that says in so many words: 
so hot.” 

In one important sense every such statement js q |j 

In every battle of every war, when som« 
do so well,” the fact still stands that in that very uni: 4 
were thousands of men who fought their hearts 
tough situation—who fought just as hard as any man { 
in the more successful units or battles. 

To lump a unit together and imply that it did bad) 
a whole, and to publish that fact widely here in the Unig 
States, is bound to have a harmful effect on th pirit of 
unit and its value in future combat. Letters quoting 4 
comment and sending clippings go rapidly out to the men, 
the unit. 

It is helpful, instead of harmful, when the news sto, 
“The -th Division had t 
back. That was tough luck, but we are = with them in 9 
and know they will do OK next time.’ 

It is in the handling of the facts that the harm or o 
be done. 


or editorials simply say, 


Even though a combat unit has fought s 
before it has bad luck, any thoughtle 
blunt, unsympathetic, incomplete and therefore diston 
handling of the facts here at home can seriously hur! 
outfit’s spirit—and reduce its, battle efficiency for ms 
months. 

The American fighting man feels that public ment 
of his own outfit back home is his finest evidence that w 
he goes through is in some degree understood and app 
ciated. 

But when 15,000 men go through it—and then get wh 
they can only feel is an unfair wholesale criticism fre 
those who are thousands of miles to the rear, 
understand what the effect can be. 


successful battles any thoug 


If 1S easy i 
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The Medical Badge 


The Medical Badge may be awarded to officers, wart 
officers and enlisted men of the Medical Department 4 


signed or attached to medical detachments of infantry ry 


ments, infantry battalions and elements of infantry unis 


who satisfactorily perform their duty under actu 1] comb 
conditions. Only Medical Department personne! are ei 
ble for the award and it may not be awarded to officer 


field grade and higher, unless they are regimen ' or ' 


talion surgeons. 


Regimental commanders are authorized to make & 
award within their regiments. For units not part of 2" 
ment, the award will be made by the next higher om 


mander upon the recommendation of the unit command 
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Badge is worn on the left breast above the 
service ribbons. 





















7 ’ ay be awarded retroactively to those who 
; fed for it since December 7, 1941. 
ay be withdrawn if the recipient fails to 
r 7 7... ties satisfactorily under actual combat con- 
otial as mn who loses the badge under these condi- 
Ban . it restored if he later performs satisfactorily 
UNIt th 
han toy 
d bad) 
he Unitg 
PITit Of t} 
uoting tf 
the men 
lad { 
mM In sp 
ws f a person holding the badge is transferred outside of 
. Medical Department while in an active theater of 
ie eeamerations, the right to wear the badge will be withdrawn 
dice : porarily. This provision is made in order to safeguard 
> hur de Protected status of regularly assigned Medical Depart- 
for moimnt personnel. The person who temporarily loses the 
ve under these conditions will have it restored when he 
> mennammcesigned to the Medical Department or when he is 
shot of ved from combat duties. 
nd anil additional pay is authorized for the Medical Badge. 
eo er 
1 get whe Honor Roll 
— 7 beventeen Honor Roll units this month complete an- 
'S © ier year as one hundred per cent subscribers and add a 
star. At the top of the list are the 161st Infantry and 
2d Infantry who claim their ninth stars. The 29th 
antry gets eight stars and the 129th Infantry joins the 
ks of seven-star units. Promoted to the six-star group 
>, WANA the 140th Infantry and the General Service School 
tment “Blippine Army, while four units—the 149th Infantry, 
nity “Bh Infantry, 36th Infantry Training Battalion, and 60th 
try 


entry Training Battalion—get four stars. The 503d 
achuté Infantry and 359th Infantry advance to three 


while four units move up under two stars—the 365th 


a entry, 390th Infantry, 411th Infantry, and the 2d Bat- 
~~ , 31 ith Infantry. 

ake sf A y 

> ream 09 1S¢ Infantry 

.er comme were proud to add the 331st Infantry to The Jour- 







8 Honor Roll in January 1945. The 331st was acti- 


mand 
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vated in August 1942, with officer cadre drawn from the 
Regular Army and from OCS graduates, and enlisted cadre 
supplied by the 3d Cavalry Regiment. Following intensive 
training and maneuvers in the United States, the Regiment 
was sent overseas in the spring of 1944 and continued train 
ing at bases in the British Isles. On June 23, 1944, it hit 
the French beach as part of the Allied invasion force and 
participated in the Normandy breakthrough, the campaigns 
of St. Malo and Dinard, and operations in Brittany. Fol 
lowing action in Luxemburg, the 33lst moved on into 
Germany. 


"The Sufanity ay -- 


Rotation 

I was on outpost duty when a runner came and told me 
I was going back to the States. I told him to go fly a kite 
But he was so insistent that I report to the CO that I went 
back with him and sure enough it was true.—Staff Sergeant 
Eugene F. Box, Ist Infantry Division, telling how rotation 
came to him. 
Choice 

We could have surrendered, I suppose, but we decided 
to fight it out.—Private First Class William O. Hafner, 
35th Infantry Division, describing an action near Mortain 
where five men held off a large force of Germans until 
relieved. 


VOco 

I walked over to the entrance to the pillbox and shouted, 
“Hey, you Jerries! You're surrounded and your officer orders 
you to give up. —Private First Class Amos V. Davis, 4th 
Infantry Division, telling how he captured one officer and 
11 German soldiers in the Hiirtgen Forest. 


Righteous Indignation 

It made me pretty mad to be mistaken for a Jap.—Private 
First Class Henry R. Mendoza, 7th Infantry Division, re 
calling his emotions when, during a hand-to-hand battle on 


Leyte, a Jap took him for a fellow Nip 
Third Choice 


You could hear a Banzai attack coming. You knew what 
it was going to be like and you knew what you had to do 
just keep firing as hard as you could as long as the Japs 
kept coming.—Sergeant Baptist Guidici, 41st Infantry Di 
vision, making the point that Japanese night infiltration 
tactics and mortar fire are worse than Banzai charges. 


SOP 

Things were pretty confused in there for a while.—Pri 
vate Louie G. Ziccardi, 77th Infantry Division, describing 
an attempted Jap ambush on Guam. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 





wk kk kk kkk 119th Infantry 
26th Infantry 206th Medical Bn 
201st Infantry DIVISIONS 15th Signal Train 
? > Ot 
kKkkkk kkk %*#*8 lst Infantry Division %*%*2d Infantry Division Ist — Ist Regt 
34th Infantry *#* 94th Infantry Division %*98th Infantry Division ee . 
hs, je , 49th Bn., Texas St 
3d Infantry *5th Infantry Division 3 
174th Infantry 
Se = 1 ¢ 
35th Infantr: - dou 56th Armored Infa: 
30th Infantry Division 103d Infantry Division 2d Bn.. 271st Infant 


124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 


3d Bn., 27 1st Infant 
109th Infantry 









































10th Infentr: 36th Infantry Training Bn. 378th Infantry 324th Infantry nal 
SS oe aan 60th Infantry Training Bn. 354th Infantry | 393d Infantry 
2d Infantr: kk Ist Bn., 47th Infantry Ist Bn.. 423d Infant 
' 367th Infantry 3d Bn., 382d Infantry 5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJS( 
kkk kk kkk 112th Infantry 507th Parachute Infantry 790th MP Battalion ed « 
30th Infantry 79th Infantry Training Bn, 34 Bn., 311th Infantry 738th Tank Battalior 
33d Infantry Pa ae ties es 391st Infantry 983d Air Base Security B 
182d Infantry 3d Bn., 156th Infantry 60th Infantry Headquarters, Roswell | 
7th Infantry 80th Infantry Training Bn. 389th Infantry ternment Camp 
132d Intantry 58th Infantry 7 keke Bn Hg. Texas State Guard 5th Infantry 
14th Infantry 134th Infantry ""-795th M.P. Battalion 515th Parachute Infantn ‘2 
29th Infantry Ist Missouri Infantrv (RMF) 385th Infantry 12th Infantry, NYG 
FORA tO 39th Infantry . 302d Infantry 1880th Engr. Aviation B 
131st Infantry 111th Infantry 406th Infantry 3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
165th Infantry 8th Infantry — 309th Infantry 2d Regt., Hawaii Rit * 
150th Infantry 71st Infantry 117th Infantry 51st Armored Infantry B pave 
38th Infantry. 756th Tank Bn. 376th Infantry Ist Bn., 152d Infantry tS 
12th Infantry 35th Infantry Training Bn. 30st Infantry Ist Bn., 259th Infant ted 
145th Infantry 366 Infantry 114th Infantry 3d Bn., 102d Infantry : 
4th Infantry | 88th Glider Infantry 926th Air Base Security Bn. 37th Infantry Training B rit 
Oth Infantry 137th Infantry 36th Bn., Texas State Guard 661st Tank Destroyer Br h 
25th Infantry l6th Infantry Training Regi 397th Infantry 54th Armored Infantry bi he 
129th Infantry ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 337th Infantry 74th Regiment, NYG ce 
and 79th Battalions 508th Parachute Infantry 18th Infantry tu 
nig el CPS loth Infantry me ree . 1 “P 
CT Sati 83d Infantry Training Bn. (An infantry Nome Unit, \laska Ter.G | 
135¢1 1 ra ry 23d Infantry 3d Bn., 167th Infantry 92d Infantry Training 6: - 
as hr ety 2d Bn., 156th Infantry ber IRTC, C amp Wheeler, Ga. 6] ¢¢ Infantry Training B: 
ae IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 410th Infantry 726th MP Battalion 
Ist Infantry 8th Infantry Training Bn. 417th Infantry Special T 103d D 
27th Infantry a ee ae Mink Genin oe a 
168th Inf - 2d Bn., Texas State Guard Hq., First Serv ice Command 62d Armored Infantry | 
1a = ae 503d Parachute Infantry Factical School 143d Infantry 
aga 359th Infantry 103d Infantry 148th Infantry (Rifle 
General Ser ice School " 325th Glider Infantry 409th Infantry 
Philippine Army 176th Infantry 365th Infantry 3d Bn., 347th Infantr 
Kank 321st Infantry 390th Infantry 135th Field Artillery B 
163d Infantry 323d Infantry 411th Infantry 331st Infantry , 
149th Infantry 322d Infantr, 2d Bn., 311th Infantry 125th Infantry 
kkk 903d Air Base Security Bn. & 20th Infantry Brigad 
13th Infantry 27th Infantry Training Bn. 120th Infantry nessee State Guard ‘ 
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Ten Cents Plus Box Tops 
f The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


has been told that care of equipment is one 

portant duties. He has been “supply disciplined” 

if not the thought, has become part of him. 

re of equipment has always been high on the list but 
lay in glancing through a comic sheet we saw that a 
food company was offering “a genuine GI ammunition 
n cents plus box tops. Now, many a soldier has 

| much more than a dime for that same pouch on 

ment of charges. Moreover, many men have desired or 
ammunition pouches. But it looks, from the ad, 
lian who wants one and has ten cents plus the 
mbes of box tops may own just as many as he is 


vide dimes and box tops for. What goes on here? 


PRIVATE 

m, i 

7 7 7 

Discipline 
he Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
have just finished reading, “Man With A Fogy,” by Ser- 
t Sertorius, in your November 1944 issue and it has 
ted me bevond words. 


am one of the so-called old soldiers who, in Sergeant 
russ words, “Doggedly held the Old Army 
1 his counterpart peacetime civilian refused to realize the 


toget her, 


ed for an efficient, well trained Regular Army, and 
cted to furnish the necessary funds to keep that small 
pturnished with the latest equipment, vitally necessary for 
roper training. 
C le app: allingh “stupid old colonels” took the little they 


get and used it to the best advantage they could, and 
same “stupid old colonels” gave the Old Army the one 
needed constantly in war—the training and discipline 
n battle cause the man under fire to do the right thing 
time. Believe me, that is something you can’t look 
1vions. 
n very apparent to me that lack of this training 
In many combat situations I have seen 
alti¢ m enemy fire that would not have occurred if the 
\rmy men had had the training the stupid old colonels 
us Old Army men when the Army was ignored by the 
Mm it to protect. 
us year-in-year-out training cannot be picked up in thir 
training camps. 
ad my company of old timers on line with a company 
sed ©! newer men in a defensive position for a period 


1 blood. 
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s. My men suffered one casualty to six for the 


newer outht during this period purely because we had the 
training Sergeant Sertorius seems to think so unimportant 
At another time I saw two companies try for three days 
clean out a por ket that twenty-seven experi need fighters were 
able to clean up in two hours. 
enlisted man and two 
and I will take 
one Old man in preference to six New men every time, because 
The 


1S little or no time 


I have twenty years service as an 


a half years as an officer; and for my money 
the Old man will think and act as the situation demands 
New man will have to be told because there 
before battle to help him learn 

Captain, Infantry 
35th Division 
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Proud To Wear Them 

Co the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
When I was back in the States one thing I used to have to 
drive my men to do was to “dig in.” Over here they don’t need 
much urging, especially when the Krauts begin to send it over 
However, one thing I would like to stress is the 


to dig a foxhole 


proper way 
at least the way we learned to dig them over 
here. Since the Germans are in the habit of sending over quite 
a bit of time fire, a lot of our casualties were from “air bursts.” 
\nother thing my men have learned to fear is the “tree burst.” 
Since a lot of fighting has been done over wooded terrain we 
have received quite a bit of this. 

The only way you can protect yourself against such bursts 
feet 


Chis can be 


is to dig down as deep as you can—at least four or five 

and then make a top covering for your shelter. 
done by using heavy logs laid over the hole and then covered 
with dirt. 
a direct hit. 


proof. Of course, the thickness of the covering depends on the 


About the only way a shell can get you is through 


Against air and tree bursts such protection is full 


amount of time you have for construction. The thicker you 
are able to get your top the better. I think a lot of officers and 
men will agree with me that this should be included the 
training program of all Doughboys 

Another thing that has come up in the little bull sessions 


we hold is the merits of the famed German machine pistol or 
“burp” gun. Everyone agrees that it’s a good weapon and that 
we might well adopt some of its features in our submachine 
Ours should have rate of fire and should 


gun. a faster cyclic 


fire a lighter cartridge 
[wo weapons the Jerries really respect are the M1 rifle and 
the BAR. 
ons. Every Infantryman should be an expert in their use and 
care. They are the Infantryman’s two best friends 

The 


wort h over here. 


They have nothing that can match these two weap- 


rifle grenade is another weapon that has proven its 


Oo my mind we should have a few more 


They are invaluable in 
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grenade launchers In each squad 











knocking out enemy gun emplacements, and inflict heavy casu- 
alties when used properly. 

One thing I’ve noted here in this hospital is that most of 
the patients are Infantrymen. They are all proud to be Infan- 
trymen, and are proud to wear the crossed muskets. Like all 
Doughboys we spend a lot of time talking about the various 
things that have happened over here. Everyone agrees that 
the things we learned at Fort Benning, in our training camps, 
and from the pages of The InFantry JourNnat are sound and 
will get the Jerries every time we meet them in combat. 

Incidentally, the first mail I got after coming to the hospital 
was my copy of The INFantry Journat, By now that copy is 
pretty worn, since just about everybody he ‘re has read it. 

Sincerely yours, 


First Lreurenanrt, Infantry, 
General Hospital. 


PS: Excuse my penmanship but writing in bed is pretty hard. 
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“Battle Facts” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The INFanrry Journat is the most informative publication 
of its character available to the members of the armed forces. 
An aggressive student, whether a professional soldier of general 
rank or a young civilian temporarily called to colors like my 
self, can learn battle facts from its pages. Our dayroom at 
Camp Hood, Texas, usually had a Journnat or two convenient 
and a surprisingly large number of trainees diligently studied 
them. I carried five copies with me on bivouac and a large group 
of us read them aloud during the breaks. 

The Parachute School at Fort Benning, Georgia, is one of 
the greatest military institutions in the history of the United 
States and I should like to see an article on this great school 


PRIVATE, 


Ist PTR, Fort Benning 
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Four-handed Chess 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Just a note to describe a new style of playing an age-old 
game aboard a transport which has afforded us many pleasant 
hours. It is called four-handed chess and is played by four 
people moving the chessmen alternately and playing as part 
ners under conditions of imposed silence. We recommend it. 
The trick of the game is to try to figure out your partner's 
intent and help him win. 

CAPTAIN, 
APO - , NYC 
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“Jerry” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 
In your November 1944 issue I find a discussion of the use 
of the term “Jerry” as applied to the German soldier. Perhaps 


the following information, given me by a British officer of mv 
acquaintance, will further clarify the matter. 


b1) The term “Jerry” was first applied by the British. 
>2) It was not used in a spirit of good sportsmanship. 


> 3) To an Englishman a “Jerry” is the chamber-pot he 
slides under his bed. 


LIEUTENANT, 


Rhoads General Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 








30 Plus 30 Miles of Marchin 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: n 


On the “thirty plus thirty” discussion in the |any; - 
I submit this as the 3d Infantry Division’s m + oy, > ~- 
example of a forced march. 

Shortly after the landing at Licata, Sicily, ly of a 
the 3d Battalion, 30th Infantry, marched 
hours, and then successfully attacked the tow: San & 
Quisquina. The weather hovered between th ‘ 
degree marks during most of the daylight h 1 mew 
this battalion in particular only because it he 
in mileage. Several of the others were nearly 
mark and all would undoubtedly have equal 
passed it had it been their mission to do so . 

On the same jump to Palermo the Division a 
ninety miles betwen Agrigento and Palermo 
five days. Every step of this was covered by foot 
one soldier walked the entire ninety miles. Before , 
it was necessary to deploy, maneuver into att f, 
and move on the town in the attack. Strong resistang ie | 
encountered at several localities; at many more the Its 
gave up the ghost without a struggle. 

Outstanding, of course, was the vehemence with which 
majority of men declared at the end of each mile that ; 
couldn’t move another step, coupled with the fact tt 
of them were still there at the end of the march. But 
achin’ feet! 

Give credit also to elements of the 45th Infantry Divig 
Rangers, and 82d Airborne during the same period. | 
have the figures but they also did a lot of marching 

LIEUTENAN1 
3d Infantry D eD 





dn 
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Service Company Ideas 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 


At present I am a battalion S-4 and find myself in . 
great many activities not mentioned in any FM course at Bagmene | 
ning or other training. One of your recent articles, “Sen 
Company i in Action,” brought me several good ideas, Thee hay 
one gripe, however, I believe would be worthwhile consider 
and that is a practical simple lighting device for use b 
units, companies, and even platoons. The present gal th 
lantern lacks much in serviceability, it is too fragile, replg 
ment parts are hard to get, there is only one per company. Ih 
causes a constant fight between the kitchens and CPs. Cand 
are OK if more were available. 

Snow capes for camouflage have been sewn by several men 
sufficient number to equip all patrols. These are very simp 
loose fitting and of real benefit. 

Your magazine is OK for my money. Keep up the g 
work and I'd like to see some sort of “Hint Department 
many of the shortcuts, field expedients, etc., used 

LIEUTENANT, 
44th Infantry Division 














Hialis 
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Armored Training 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journat: 


In your February issue I noted a letter from a !ormer 
tenant of Armored Forces who criticized the training po™ 
of the Armored Forces with particular regard to rations, 
study of withdrawal action. 
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r of one of the Army's finest armored divi 
inded a platoon during the time that this 
ned in Desert Training Center. The training 
temperatures high, and the gasoline and ra- 
stand a blem. At one time the division was given a 


La \rawal. My own platoon withdrew along a 
ly of 19g = (LR between Old Woman and Turtle Moun- 
- n Mountain pass, down Parker Highway to 
san § nt ( ind thence eastward to Blythe. This with- 


ind |B] y mplished in three days of continuous travel 
| menilliout supply of any type. My unit was dependent 
light n foraging, and capture of enemy supply units. 


s SUP} 
1 the ons that were trained on this vast maneuver 
nd. tl e type of maneuver and supply problem were 
d Ol 
LIEUTENANT. 
a eC gs # 
ith Of 
Unit Secrecy 
ror 
stance ome Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 
the | always enjoy The Journat but haven't seen one of my 


copies since May of last year. I know they’re around but 

e they go beats me. The only criticism of The Journna. 
e is its unit secrecy; that is, leaving blanks where units are 
t that milllMtioned, especially in letters, whereas we can locate the 
ut oh, thallmprity of the U. S. Infantry divisions by reading the 


For example, the 6th and 31st Divisions in New 


ry DivisalMiyea fought campaigns that nobody even knows about. 
d. 1g 4th Infantry Division. 
LIEUTENANT, 
» , bd 
D e print the designations of all units we are allowed to 


int. The blanks mean that mention of the unit is still 
nsidered helpful to the enemy by the War Department. 
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Broader Training 
urse at Mggithe Editors of The Inrantry Journav: 


have been a reader of your JourNaL for quite some time, 
have been very much interested in your Letters to the 
ws Department. I have been in the ETO for 32 months, 
after being wounded, was sent to the above address. I have 
theory that I am sending on to you hoping that you can 
his article. 
























ile, replag 


npany. if 
P agree that everyone engaged in war must (or needs) be a 


Ye ( nw dl 

| halist in the task that he is engaged i in, but if he is interested 
___ i in his own daily tasks he is certain to overemphasize their 

petal ES" Brtance and fail to understand or appreciate the over-all 

Very Simp 


lems of the organization. I understand that all officers and 
ted men have some basic knowledge of all types of warfare 


ip the g . . 
f sic training, but officers and men soon fall into various 


rtmen ories, such as weapons, riflemen, cannon company, or 

ink, to mention a few. While this is necessary, still if 

Divi da better and clearer understanding of the work of the 

ai types of warfare, they would increase their usefulness 

er company, regiment, or division as well as their own 

brtunities for advancement. One of the most pressing 

lems of the chances for advancement today grows out of 

Fme specialization of junior officers and enlisted men 

h has somewhat destroyed the opportunities for that well 

rmet ded experience which prepares the junior officer or en- 

gp i man for promotion to the higher ranks. That this 
tions, ency | 


gone too far is indicated by the often expressed 
ion tha: it is extremely difficult to find men for promotion 
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to positions of major responsibilities, 


[Too many men know too 
little of the Army as a whole. 


Remedies suggested for this situation are: organized training 
within a unit when assigned; systematic use of the opportuni 
ties afforded by schools through extensive courses; attendance 
at different types of schools; such as artillery to infantry or 
infantry to antitank; reading of current books and magazines, 
as for example The INranrry Journat, which present not 
only fundamentals and procedures of that type of organization 
but the problems that happen in everyday combat. It is not 
uncommon to hear a man say, “Well, | am a weapons man and 
do not know antitank work, or rifle work,” or “My job is dif 
ferent.” Of course it is different, in some respects, from other 
tasks, but men who make that statement often forget that there 
is a basic principle of warfare that applies to every kind of task 
in the Army regardless of what type and that is our aim to find 
and destroy the enemy! 

Very truly yours, 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT, 
Halloran General Hospital. 


Bougainville 
To the Editors of The INFantrry JourNaL: 


Having landed on Bougainville on D-day, November 1, 1943, 
and left on January 4, 1944, I read with especial interest the 
article by Captain John C. Guenther, “The Second Battle of 
Bougainville,” in the February 1945 Inranrry Journat. 

Captain Guenther makes one error which should be cor 
rected. The initial landing on Bougainville was made by the 
3d Marine Division, an element of the | Marine Amphibious 
Corps, and was reinforced by another element of that corps, 
the 37th Infantry Division, over a period of time commencing 
with D plus 6. IMAC did not come to Bougainville until 
about November 16, at which time it took over command of 
the operation, but previous to that time the command over 
the whole operation and over all troops on the island, Marine, 
Navy, and Army, rested with the CG, 3d Marine Division. 


Mayor, USMCR 


Kwajalein Error 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


I have just finished reading your October issue of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL and in it | came across the third in the 
series of critiques on the Kwajalein campaign. The “Ordeal 
by Fire” by Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A, Marshall I liked very 
much, but there was one mistake made near the end of the 
story. That was when Private First Class Alvarado came up 
with two platoons of Company C. Now maybe this is correct, 
but here is what I am getting at. Captain Blaettler is not the 
company commander of Company C of the Ist Battalion but 
of Company E of the 2d Battalion 


The reason I was able to notice this is because Captain 
Blaettler was my company commander at the time of the 
Kwajalein Campaign. He is now in the states somewhere 
recovering from a wound received in the campaign. Now 
how about giving credit to his company and battalion instead 
of Company C of the Ist Battalion? 

Srarr SERGEANT, 
7th Infantry Division. 
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Accentuate the Positive 

After reading a number of battle reports and analyzing 
my own experiences I have reached the rather sad con 
clusion that our methods of training soldiers are not as ef- 
fective as they might be. Most battle reports are filled with 
examples of the courage or tenacity of our soldiers. The 
hardships many of them have e ndured will stand as monu- 
ments to the courage and will to fight of the American sol- 
dier. Nor can one overlook the fact that the long periods 
most of our units have stayed in close combat and still main- 
tained their fighting morale is one of the outstanding ac 
complishme nts of this or any other war. 

But in spite of all this there are far too many examples of 
poor tactical training and poor tactical execution of the little 
battles which win the big wars. There are far too many of 
these examples which show a poor combination of fire and 
maneuver or a total absence of the use of fire power to save 
man power. Now we've had this principle in our training 
for years, and everyone has taken a crack at expressing his 
ideas or enforcing his methods of arriving at this combina- 
tion. In view of the results it must be concluded that there is 
something wrong with our method of teaching the princi 
ples. In analyzing our difficulties it becomes apparent that 
this is largely because our manuals and our training have 
taken a negative approach. We have not tried, in many 
cases, in the words of the popular song, to “accentuate the 
positive. 

The manuals are written for our company commanders. 
And they, being harassed Doughboys, too overworked to 
prepare their own thoughts and words for their soldiers, 
steal a phrase here and there for use in instruction. They 
know what the phrase means, probably, because it has been 
thoroughly explained to them. But do they always trans 
late that thought into words which the soldier can under- 
stand? Now the soldier isn’t too dumb to understand simple 
English; most soldiers are very bright, in fact, but they 
are new to the job and they in turn parrot these same 
phrases and thoughts to the soldiers they lead. The outcome 
of all this, then, is that our soldier is taught ex actly, or at 
least a reasonable facsimile of, the thoughts that are in our 
training manuals, If, therefore, our small-unit manuals are 
written from a negative approach this carries down to our 
soldier and he adopts a negative frame of mind about com- 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 







bat. But the fact is that we want his actions on 3 
to be positive actions for a positive effect on the ener 
The only way to correct this shortcoming 
write those manuals which have failed us. | refer «4 
FMs on the infantry battalion, the heavy-weapons 
and the rifle company. Fill them with numerous pic 
give plenty of concrete examples, from combat if poss 
and make them teach positive lessons for the common 4 

dier rather than broad general principles for mm 
Our present manuals admittedly enunciate sound princip 
but they do not put them over. They place far to 
stress on protective measures, such as cove! ind « 
ment, final protective lines, covered routes of ay 

the like, and say far too little about the small tech: 
fighting a battle. Too often they ne -glect the enemy 
him at such a distance that he is “una le to do anyt 
to interfere with our movements, thus leaving 
units free to do anything they please in getting th 
or the attack organized. 

Look at that old chestnut “cover and 
Granted that we have to teach soldiers to use cover 
concealment but we do not have to stress it to the pi 
where that’s the first thing they think of every time 
don’t think our soldiers do think that, catch one son 
when he passes your office. Tell him that somebody has 
fired a shot at him through that window, and then as 
“What are you going to do?” Almost invariably he 

“I’m gonna take cover.” What do we want him ws 
What we'd like to have ‘him say is “Why, I'd kill the dut 
bastard.” But the answer “I’m gonna take cover” is the 
cal one to expect when we have stressed that point in & 
critique he ever heard and he reads it, or hears it 
time after time from every manual of instruction 


Conceaimel 


What can we offer as a substitute for this? Why no! 
out in our manual that there are two kinds of prot 
One kind is passive, as we find it on the ground in a ai! 
or behind a rock or hill. The other kind is active cover wa 
he can create for himself with his own weapons by i 
them at an enemy, or where he thinks the e1 
thus force that enemy to hide or be killed, which, ine 
event, puts our own soldier at an advantage 
to look for a firing position rather than for covet 


i Cave * 


ne 


seek terrain which gives him the advantage over ‘he 
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tudy his terrain from the point of view of 
, n rather than future protection. He will 
le , remain unobserved, if he has any brains at 
can do it for a sound reason and not from 
ng fear for his own life. 
,eaded friends across the water seem to have 
ldiers to use cover effectively and yet they 
able to occupy terrain in such a manner that 
y are attacked they have the initial advantage. 
kewise if, instead of criticizing our soldiers 
ot taking cover, we criticize them for not taking up po- 
ns fi hich they have the advantage over the enemy 
can deliver more effective fire than the enemy can. 
en we must teach them what an advantageous position 









can 














vhat ks like, how to get into it, and why, rather 
befuddle them with a lot of pat phrases and glittering 

Beralit f 

Another very good example of this sort of negative teach 





employment of machine guns. While it is 






is in tne 
dies the intention of our manuals to do so, they imply, by 
tition and length of subject matter devoted to final pro 
eter ve lines, that the primary function of machine guns in 
'S COMPAME defense is to place a final protective line in front of the 
US Pictumiensive position. This is not true, but the gunner, having 
Kp rd so much about the final protective line and so little 
ommon #But the sector of fire quite naturally thinks that it is. 
—a ww the gunner is the man who ultimately tries to kill 
‘ Principal’ enemy in the way he believes his leaders want him to, 


q i he thinks that is the best way to do it, that’s the way 
nd cone ll be done. He fails to realize, principally because he 
in't taught, that his primary function in firing that ma 



























chn e gun is to kill so many of the enemy that they'll never 
h his so-called “final protective line” which is actually 
10 a her final nor protective, in most cases. Now the manual 
ig ides for this by assigning each gun a sector of fire, and 
the es that each gun will cover such a sector. But, if we read 
graph 110, FM 7-15, under fire plans we ~ sector 
nee re’ mentioned once and “final protective line” or “final 
cove ective fires” mentioned four times. 
o the paffM#And, while the book is discussing missions and positions 
time. | uns in close support of the main line of resistance, in 
1¢ some @oraph 101 we find the words “protection,” “protective 
ody | ‘avoided,” “not to disclose,” and “covered route,” no 
en a than seven times. Is it any wonder that the soldier gets 
he idea that his function is to survive rather than to pre- 
im to Mt the enemy from surviving? Yet we all say, and sin- 
ll the dutlimely believe, that the principles our manuals teach are cor 
is the . Maybe they are. correct, but the manner of teaching 
int iis wrong. Therefore we, as soldiers who are teaching 
It men to fight and kill effectively, must cease congratu 
n g ourselves and get down to earth in the bloody busi- 
hv1 of teaching our privates sound and effective methods. 
prot do this we should place the principal accent on positiv e€ 
in a 1ods which can be quickly taught to the soldier in a 
wer Wilmmeuage that he understands and in a common-sense man 
s by frigiiithat he will remember in battle. 
ny yne of the ways we can try to accomplish this is to re 
n re tr ur instructional matter any reference to “pro 
[eac ave | ' “sectors of fire,” and replace those phrases 
eT such terms as “killing lanes,” “killing zones,” or equiv- 
re enegmt terms. There will be those who will say, on reading 
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this, that this is merely a change of names and there tore a 
waste of paper. But that is not true. What you have done 
by making such a change is to put the soldier's mission down 
in simple words which instruct him to do something posi 
“killing 
we immediately tell the gunner that he is to kill any 
enemy soldier in that area. If we then define this killing zone 
on the ground by reference to specific trees, stumps, rocks, 
road junctions, or what not, 


tive. It, for example, we call our “sector of fire” a 
zone” 


we have given that gunner a 
simple and clear idea of what he is expected to do and how 
he is expected to do it. And if we call his “final protective 
line” a “killing lane” we imply a narrow path on the ground 
in which he will kill as many of the enemy as possible. And 
we haven’t taught him that a stream of bullets flying six 
feet above the ground is “final” and “protective.” 

Briefly then, we have given him positive instruction on 
what to do with his machine gun. In addition we have 
taught him, by the use of the word “killing” that he is to 
take the enemy at a disadvantage whenever possible and to 
wait until the enemy is in a position to be killed rather than 
to open fire when the enemy is so far away that he is likely 
to escape unscathed. Further, we can ap ply this same term 
to every weapon in the battalion so that each understands 
the 
antitank gunner, mortar man, or other individual who ex 
pects to participate in the fight learns to pick out his own 


kill the 


No longer does he watch a certain arc on the 


other weapons. Each rifleman, automatic rifleman, 


private slaughter pen into which he will fire to 
enemy. 
ground, now he guards his own little piece of the battle 
front and makes it his function to shorten the 
any hapless individual who enters that piece. 


war tor 
It will be quite simple to apply this same term to the at 
tack. If we teach our supporting weapons to place killing 
fires on an enemy area and our maneuvering elements to 
move to positions under cover of this fire and then to at 
tack the enemy from a place where killing more of the 
enemy is easier, because the range is shorter or the enemy 
is weaker, we will have gone a long way toward encourag 
ing our junior leaders to combine fire and movement in 
the attack. Both elements of the attacking team are then 
cooperating closely to kill the enemy—rather than trying 
to torce the enemy to withdraw to a better defensive po 
sition. 
and none of them is 


Now none of these things is new 


original with any one man. Except, perhaps, Cain, who 
picked up a boulder and slugged his brother Abel on top of 
the head when Abel’s back was turned. Let’s get back to 
that ancient basis and teach our men to kill so that they 


And make 


it a positive method of teaching by rewriting our training 


can understand it in that same fundamental way. 


Then we 
to the 


manuals for the soldiers who will use them. 
afford 


newspapers and the radio announcers. 


> Can 


leave the high-sounding wordy phrases 


LIEUTENANT CoLonet Lyte W. Bernarp 
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How Many is Beaucoup? 


The sergeant walks hez ivily into the smoky, over hot 
blacked-out room in the 


have your compahy CP 


Alsatian farmhouse where you 
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“Sit down and light up, Sergeant,” you say with a smile. 
“How'd the patrol make out?” 


“Fine, sir,” he says proudly, between puffs. “There are 

Germans there—beaucoup Germans.” 
“Well, here’s the map—show me.” 

“We went down this road here, sir. No, I think it was 
this one. Then we crossed this strip of woods, which brought 
us into either this field or this one, and we entered the 
Jerry woods somewhere near here. We listened for a while 
and heard Germans digging, so we came back.” 

Smiling with satisfaction, he waits for your enthusiastic 
approval. And, of course, he’s surprised and chagrined 
when wiping your brow wearily, you say, “Look, Sergeant, 
actually you haven't told me a damned thing. You aren't 
sure of your route. You don’t know what part of the enemy 
woods you were in. You don’t know whether you heard 
Germans or civilians digging in, or whether they were dig- 
ging a tank trap, mortar positions, foxholes, straddle 
trenches, or burying turnips. You certainly don’t know how 

many Germans there are. ™ 

And so on. 

Of course, we'll assume the sergeant was properly briefed, 
that he was taken out on a daylight reconnaissance to a po- 
sition from which he could see at least part of his route, or 
perhaps even his objective. Unfortunately, that’s the report 
you get too often from even well briefed patrols. 

Here are some of the phrases you'll get from patrols, OPs 
or anyone else: “Beaucoup soldiers,” “column of vehicles on 
the road,” “we're receiving fire,” “SPs 88s,” “The 
woods . . . A road,” “in front of me,” and so on. 

All this, of course, contributes to a rifle company com- 
mander’s peptic ulcer. Exactly how many is beaucoup? And 
are the soldiers friendly or enemy? And what are they dig- 
ging? What kind of vehicles were seen and which way were 
they going and are they friends or enemy? What kind of 
fire—rifle, machine pistol, MG, mortar, direct or indirect 
artillery, or what? And so on, and so on. 

There’s another phrase, which may euphemistically 
be called “snowstorm” which is presently in extensive use. 
A platoon leader or anyone else, for that matter, will report, 
“We've run into a snowstorm.” (That is, he'll say it unless, 
as in Fox Company, 143d Infantry, 36th Infantry Division, 
it’s a forbidden phrase, as is “beaucoup- anything.” ) 

It means, generally, a fight, a mine field, or anything. 
If it’s a fight, you don’t know whether it’s with a dug-in pla- 
toon or one sniper with a machine pistol. In other words, 
you don’t know anything, except that something has hap- 
pened. 

If you want to know what's going on, your men must be 
trained. Picturesque phrases have a great deal of appeal to 
the Gl—but they're dangerous and misleading. Your men 
must be taught to abhor them as mental booby traps. The 
men—and officers too—must be accurate and specific or 
you're going to be fed a mass of misinformation which will 
soon have you challenging trees in the dark. But worse than 
that, your battalion commander is going to be confused and 
misled. 

Your men, especially the reinforcements, will take de- 
light in dramatic phrases, unless they're trained. And you'll 
have to train them—it won’t be done for you. You can train 
them every time they report, by asking a lot of questions, but 
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that’s obviously impractical. One better wa 
them, when you're in rest or reserve, and 
how a newspaper reporter works, how he np al ' 
when, where, how and why. They'll remen ¢r the , 2 
after a while you'll find they are getting a k | | 
accurate and specific. 

On the other hand, be very careful when ire ell 


ing, not to frighten or embarrass them so th: » oe 


ic NEXt ty rie 

they will withhold information unless it’s com ete. |p lm 
words, it’s better to be told that there’s a column on the » 4 | 
even if nothing more, than not to be told any:\\ing aboy . 

Someone else may be able to get the rest of the story . 
Orc 

While you're teaching all this, you might just as wel 
them how seemingly disconnected threads 0! inform hy 
can be woven by an acute S-2 into a picture that may g 7 


their lives and help win battles. It’s surprising how fey, 
diers know that reports are made for any other reason 4 
to salve the battalion commander. 

Another advantageous result will be that the men 
order to give the whole story, will find they have 
first—and they won’t be satisfied to guess or surmis 








CapTain Joser C. Diy: hic! 
6th Army Group q 
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PM Poop 


On a dusty road in New Guinea two hitchhikers clin 
into the back of my jeep. 

“Just in from the States, I see, Lieutenant,” th 
sergeant remarked. “I can always tell new arrivals 
always have new vehicles all spick and span. I'm in 
motor pool and I know how those things go.” 

Whereupon I smugly laid this cocky motor sergeant 
by showing him the speedometer reading, which stood 
12,000 miles, and informed him that this vehicle hai am * 
only been two years out of the States, but that it had i ° 
come from the Solomons where conditions made \ 
Guinea look like a model situation; and not only 4 
but it had two campaigns under its wheels, having g 
through Munda with one division and Bougainville « 
another. He was gasping, but he let out one dying 
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“That may have been OK where you were befor 
you'll never be able to do it here. Conditions ax 
tough to take care of your vehicle here.” 

That this was a general opinion at that base \ 
flected in the condition of the vehicles. Our division 
scheduled for “rest tour” duty of stevedoring and truci 
on the docks, and to supplement our organizational vehi 
we were handed about seventy base vehicles. Withou 
ception they showed the effect of the philosoy phy 
prevaded, “It’s no use trying to take care of them 
the dust and mud will win out anyway.’ 

In the next six weeks, twenty of the seventy ha 
salvaged, and the balance required third-echelon F 
Engines, transmissions, transfer cases were urnet 
from no lubrication. Spring shackles were rusted thro 
from lack of lubrication, and vehicles were {thy 
and out. In spite of the healthiest spare-parts sit! 
I have seen overseas, vehicles were allowed to run ¥ 
they stopped for lack of unit replacement in ti 
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0 assenfl, mufHers on ‘em, Lieutenant. That's a 
1IN to 4 a m, and besides we don’t have any.” So a 
know » Ki fumes poured out of the manifold into 
t that thev didn’t have GMC mufflers, but they 


Ut of bell e full of Chevy mufflers, which with a little 
rating can be made to do the job. An 
‘nist can make a Chevy axle fit a GMC if 


e Next fy nn dge rotor can be cut dow n to fit a jee P in a 
te. In 
on the ny I elp the over all supply problem a bit to alter 
ng aby It gives a false supply picture to the Chief 
Story 0 they cried. But as our division ordnance 
as Wel os t kept the trucks rolling that loaded the ships 
INtOrmaig the Philippine invasion. 
at May gam. || down to a few simple facts that apply to every 
OW Tew ie nder. Vehicles will wear out faster unde 
TEASON th ors¢ ditions than under ideal conditions, but if 
mmanding officers and motor officers require drivers and 
he men hanics to be even more diligent in performing daily, 
ive t kly | monthly maintenance measures to their ve 
irmi les under these conditions, they will stand up. The Gl 


keep going under pretty rugged conditions 
The fact that conditions are difficult 


C. Die cle can 


tre ited right. 










D } 
A 
n't mean that all the rules of maintenance should be 
vn out the window. Rather, increasing care and 
nce are necessary. 
- LiEUTENANT GeorcE S. Opr1orni 
ers clim 
2 y 7 A 
rival Your Rifle Ready? 
I'm in 
ervice and headquarters troops seem to consider their 
erocan: iq 48 2 more or less surplus issue; something every soldier 
ch iooifgmuld have, and very useful to the men on the line, but 
cle had t another gadget for a clerk to take care of. I know for 
it had me 2 radio operator in the Headquarters and Service Com 


y of an engineer combat battalion, and, up to a very 
prt time ago, I considered a leg key my weapon. I took 


e of my rifle, and had a lot of Fan with it when we could 


made \f 
: only 










4 
coal we (o.a range, but most of the time it was safely hidden 
ving cae where it wouldn’t get dirty. But things are different 
befor | . 
it ne night the CP was ready to move when it was dis 
ered that the mail clerk had gone for mail leaving his 
_ ipment, mail, bags and personal articles scattered all 
‘vision a? ” m in the building we had taken over. It was get 
nd tr g too late to gather everything up, and as the mail clerk 
seal gee along soon, I was detailed to watch his stuff 
Viel then guide him to the new CP. 
ew belore | could dig my rifle out of a huge pile of equipment 
ast the back of a truck the convoy started rolling and I was 
| alone in a town where many of the inhabitants were 
= doubtful friendliness. 
elon made myself as comfortable as I could to await the mail 
ree tk when a civilian knocked on the door, and in French 
1 shen st as bad as mine said something about Germans com 
hy dae: | wasn’t happy. As far as I knew I was the only 
; in town, and my rifle was in a truck, a long way off. 
run u ally | understood that the civilian meant that there were 
e Germans in a café, and they wanted to surrender to an 






CTIC: 


suppose that I should have walked in with my 
Y, 1945 


hands on my hips and taken them all prisoner, getting my 
name in the division newspaper—I missed that rifle an awful 
lot now. 

The mail clerk arrived in a weapons carrier with an of 
hicer and another soldier. | explained the situation and the 
mail clerk, whose rifle was with mine grabbed the driver's 
It wasn’t loaded. The officer had a pistol, and the soldier 
in the rear had a loaded M1, so we three went up to the 
café and took the Germans prisoner. I probably could hav« 
taken them without 
give up, 
about. 


as they 
man would have 


a rifle, were very willing to 


and one had nothing tO WOTTY 

The point of the story is a large collection of ifs. If the 
Germans had been armed and ready to fight. If I had not 
found the other soldiers when | had. I But most important, if 
I had ke “pt my rifle with me, if the mail clerk had had his, 
and if the driver's had been loaded 


1/5 Juvian Jasin 


45th Infantry Division 


To Replacement Riflemen 

You've completed umpteen weeks of basic training, 
sweated over the oversea reppo deppos, and you've now 
been assigned to a rifle company—as a rifleman. 

[The moment you discover you are earmarked as a r 
placement rifleman you will want to know, “What is it 
like up there?” A few minutes under fire will soon settk 
you down to the job of being a combat Infantryman 

A mistaken idea is that repl. acement riflemen are always 
just thrown into combat. This is not so in our outfit 
for we receive replacements only when we are off the line 
in support or reserve. When a repli wcement is assigned to 
my squad, I make every effort to inquire about his train 
ing, check his equipment, and make him feel that he is 
no longer “just a replacement” but a much needed addition 
to our team. 

While the outfit stays in reserve, you will have an op 
portunity to get acquainted with the oldtimers. A good 
practice is to team up with a buddy who has had similar 
IRTC or divisional training but who has already been 
under fire. Stick with him, dig foxholes together, and stand 
guard together. In that way, you will soon learn the 
of the trade. 

Going up front and into an attack can’t adequately be 
described 


tric ks 


“learn by doing.” It may be a big 
Cecil B. DeMille production with plenty of fireworks, or 
it m¢ 1) be nothing more ™ in an approach march 

In some attacks here in Italy taken a hill with 


the men smoking pipes oad munching C ration cookies 


you have to 


we ve 


When it was all over a new replacement would say, “Say 
Sarge, when are we going to attack?” 

Here are some battle tested tips for you 

> 1) Dig in fast, when you're supposed to. A good 


practice is to carry your entrenching tool on your cartridg: 
belt so you can easily reach for it. 

> 2) Get to recognize in-going and out going | artillery 
and you won't be constantly asking ‘ ‘Is that ours? 

>3 Keep your rifle clean! You will soon discover that 
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an Infantryman has sometimes only his M1 and 
>» 4) Don’t bunch up! While you may 
group, you are an idc al target tor enemy mortar hre 
»>5) Cand K rations kee p you going! After a tew weeks’ 
diet of wold field rations you will lose your appetite, but you 
must eat to stay u 


a prayer. 


feel s sate in a 


1 fighting shape. 

>» 6) Maintain contact! Keep up with the man in front 
of you. Especially at night don't straggle, for in moving up 
a mountain in single file, one straggler can impede the 
progress of the whole company. 

»7) Dont lighten your 
load! In one instance in taking a hill, riflemen threw away 
their extra bandoleers and after fighting their way to the 
top they were forced to make 


throw ammunition away to 


costly retreat when the 


MEET OUR 


LIEUTENANT T. W. 
with the 77 


Infantry, is in the Pacific 


th Infantry Division (Page 38). 


ALTON, JR 


7 o * 


CapTAIN AMOS CAHAN, Medical Corps, is in Europe with 
the 29th Infantry Division. We believe that his article on 
the work of the Battalion Surgeon, Infantry, reveals more 
about the author as an officer and a gentleman than 

would a whole column of space devoted to his career 

(Page 18) 


. * * 


SERGEANT THEODORE DRAPER is in Eurepe with the 84th 
Infantry Division. Before the war he lived for a number 
of years in France and is the author of a highly competent 
account of the 1940 Battle of France: The Six Weeks’ 
War (Page 8) 





* * * 
LIEUTENANT IRVIN M. KENT, Infantry, sent us “Combat 
Fatigue” from a hospital in ETO where, he wrote, he was 
recuperating from “wound No. 2 and gathering strength 
to return for wound No. 3.” His only prior appearance in 
The Infantry Journa was a very fine tribute to the 
Medical Corps’ aid men, written at the time he was re- 
cuperating from wound No. | (Page 42). 


* * * 







CAPTAIN LAUREN E. MCBRIDE, Infantry, has made regular 
appearances in The INranrry JourRNAL since returning 
to duty in this country after being in action with the 34th 


Infantry Division in Africa and Tealy ( (Page 54). 
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enemy counterattacked and they were Caug 
ammunition. 

> 8) Go on forward in the attack! The 
ties, many times, are from enemy mortar 
The attackir 
y, receives little artillery j 

»>9) After taking a position don’t loiter 
ing enemy equipment. Immediate] y set up 
be ” prepared for counterattack. 

> 10 You may | 
set on a Luger or P38 pistol, but rememlx 
film on booby traps. 


inflicted on the rear groups. 


close to the enemy, 
Leave souvenirs alone! 


STAFF SERGE AN] 
85th Infan 


AUTHORS 





th 











LIEUTENANT STUART NOVINS, Infantry, is in Europe yi! 
the 45th Infantry Division (Page 23 
” * * 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN L. POWERS, Infantry, n th 


his third appearance in The InFantry Journa. iN 
month. Now on duty in this country, he comn 
three different rifle battalions in North Africa 

P age 50) 











* . * \ 


LIEUTENANT GARRETT UNDERHILL is on duty in \\ 
ton. In civilian life he was a military corre spond 
Life magazine and a contributor to the militar 


Page 44). 










* * * 


LinUTENANT COLONEL FRED L. WALKER, JR., Infantn 
on duty in this country, saw service with the 36th f 
try Division in Italy. In the past six months he has bec 

regular and welcome contributor to The [yraxn 


Journ aL (Page 35 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT C. WILLIAMS, JR., I! 
makes his second appearance in The Inrantry | 
this month. His first contribution, some mont 


under a pseudonym (Page 37). 


* * 7 
CAPTAIN ALEXANDER M. WORTH, JrR., Infantry 
duty in this country after sty eg, a compan} 


Ist Ranger Battalion in Italy (Page 33) 
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Task Force 58 
RRIER WAR. 


mon & Schuster, 


New York 


By Lieutenant Oliver Jensen. 

1945. 173 Pages; $2.50. 
s the story of Task Force 58 covering one year of naval 
e Pacific. Modern carrier warfare really began with 
of the brand-new Essex at Pearl Harbor on May 30, 
She was followed by a number of sister ships designed 
ipped especially for task force operations. Backed up 
powerful new battleships and supported by a fast- 
: feet train, the new carriers made naval history in the 
In a single year they helped the Navy break through 

e Marshalls to the Philippines. 

r War tells the story of two famous carriers, the Essex 
the Yorktown, and traces the activities of air groups Five 
ine at Marcus, Wake, Rabaul, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Truk, 
1, Hollandia, and the Philippine Sea. It is lavishly 
trated ait provides a good account in book form of the 
yed in the great documentary film, Fighting Lady. 
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Wavell’s Second Book On Allenby 


Cyrenaica and Winchester. New York: 
1945. 161 Pages; $2.50. 


me years ago General Wavell began work on a life of 
d Marshal Viscount Allenby. In 1940 he published the 
volume: Allenby: A Study in Greatness, which covered his 
er through the victory of | Megiddo. The outbreak of war 
General W avell’s command in the Middle East held up 
the second volume. In 1941 General Wavell was 

o the Indian Command and later was made Viceroy 

hus he has completed his second volume, Allenby 

stray moments during a busy military and political 


Oxford Uni 


ersity Press, 


r will be struck by the parallels between the careers 

ind Wavell. Both men won their victories in the 

and later undertook important political assign 

r the victory of Turkey in 1918 Allenby became 

1 Commissioner in Egypt, where he was called 

| with the Egyptian Nationalist Movement. This 

a pe of unrest and disorder marked by frequent assas 
tions. In March 1922, Allenby put through the program 


Y, 1945 


of practical Egyptian independence which laid the basis for 
Egypt’ s relative stability from that time to the present. Allenby 
was roundly criticized at home and in Egypt. His program led 
to bitter quarrels with Lord Curzon and Austen Chamberlain 

—and finally to his resignation. 

American readers will regret that the publisher did not issu 
this volume in the same format and color as the preceding vol 
ume. Soldiers will find little of interest in Allenby’s political 
struggles in Egy pt Save as they show new tacets ol his characte 
Wavell regards Allenby as one of Britain's greatest soldiers and 
life meerr 
D.\ 


as a ‘very gallant and honorable gentleman laa 
be an inspiration to Britishers in the hard years to come 


7 P7 7 
China 
CHINA AFTER SEVEN YEARS Ol 


Hollington K. Tong. New York: ° 
1945 


WAR Edited by 
The Macmillan ¢ 
246 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


yompany, 


his seems to be propaganda pure and simple, but such is 
the dearth of valid news about China that, 
though I do, I welcome it (the propaganda). 
by seven Chinese authors “ 


they write 


discounting it 
It is served up 
who have lived through what 
about.” Well, if they lived it 1 guess we should be 
able to read it. 

Che book does have its passages. For example, the thumb 
nail sketch of life in China which follows a tedious narrative 
of the life history of one Teng: “ 
ordinary story in wartime China. 
a story. 


the story of Teng is an 
Everyone in China has 
The old woman behind the counter of a small roadside 
cigarette shop lost all her dear ones and all her property in the 
bombings, and she is trying to get through her old age by 
selling tobacco. The food vendor who carries a miniature 
kitchen suspended from the ends of a pole over his shoulders 
has a story; so has the street corner barber who half cuts and 
half extracts the hair of his customers with his primitive scis 
sors; so has the driver of the bus that runs on charcoal; 
the driver of the 


so has 
h is everyone in 
China from Chiang Kai-shek to the humblest peasant ’ 
That is from a chapter called “The War and the People.” 

A little deeper in the book we encounter, hopefully, 
ter entitled 


horse-drawn cart, and 


a chap 
Toward Constitutional Government.’ 
There it is carefully explaine: d that things in China are devel 
oping according td the “Three Principles of the People” laid 
down by Dr. Sun Yat-sen when he founded the revolutionary 
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party known as the Kuomintang. By the great Doctor's prin 
ciples, “there was first to be a military period, then a period of 
political tutelage, and then government under a constitution.” 
China is now nearing the end of the second period, the one of 
political tutelage, and “if it had not been for the outbreak of 
the war, a people’s congress would have been convened to 
adopt a permanent constitution.” Perhaps so; but by and large 
this chapter is one of the worst, with its uncritical appraisal of 
1 history which I’m certain was not so noble and pretty as all 
that. 

In its final two chapters the book takes a turn for the better. 
One chapter comprises a fair description of a little-known in 
stitution, the American-managed Infantry Training Center lo 
cated somewhere in Free China, and devoted to giving Chinese 
officers “additional training in western military science.” But 
even in this chapter the author can’t refrain from pushing his 
point over backwards. Using quotes from American instructors 
as the medium, he has the Chinese trainees qualifying ninety 
per cent of their number in a radio course in six weeks where 

“back in the States” only sixty per cent of American trainees 
qualify after thirteen weeks. The defenders of Chungking are 
good—but are they that good? 

The other of the two better chapters has to do with the 
exploits of Chinese units in Burma, and it begins with the 
characteristically modest quote: “The Chinese are the bravest 
soldiers I have ever seen. ” But with that out of his sys 
tem, the author moves closer to reality and gives us a fair pic- 
ture of the fighting in Burma during the dark days of retreat 
in 1942.—P. W. T. 

7 1 1 
Inside Germany 
CIVIL LIFE IN WARTIME GERMANY. 
witz. New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1945. 
Index; $3.50. 


Max Seydewitz, member of the Reichstag before the time of 
the Nazis, has sat the war out in the neutral ‘capitals, principally 
Stockholm. There he has read the German newspapers and 
listened to the German radio and done a lot of noting and 
thinking, some of it biased but much of it straight. His is the 
most convincing account yet of life and spirit within the war- 
time Reich, largely because he doesn’t pretend to know much 
more than what he reads in those papers. 

Herr Seydewitz gives us a German people which from the 
beginning has been fundamentally pessimistic about the war. 
The “underlying population” was horrified when the war 
came, and among the most horrified were those “who had 
yielded to clever propaganda and had begun to look with favor 
on a government which had scored such striking successes in 
times of peace.” During the early blitz victories there were 
flare-ups of popular enthusiasm, but they were short-lived and 
not robust enough even to survive the first faint indications of 
failure which came when an invasion of England failed to 
materialize. Since the first Russian winter there has been hope 
in the hearts of few Germans. So says Herr Seydewitz, and 
for every one of his statements, he adduces evidence from the 
propaganda mills of Goebbels and associates. 

Surely it is true that never has a people been so flagrantly 
swindled and duped as have the Germans. Perhaps they asked 
for it, but they have gotten it with interest. On this point 
we can get all the evidence we need straight from the loud 
mouth of der Fiihrer himself. 

On October 3, 1941: “ 
cording to plan . 
never to rise again.” 

On September 30, 1942: “. 
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By Max Seyde- 
448 Pages; 


everything has developed ac- 
. our adversary [Russia] has been crushed, 


when one is faced by toy 





soldiers, one naturally cannot know where 
I can assure [Mr. Churchill]: No matte 
{for the second front] he will be lucky if h 
tor nine hours. 
On September 4, 1940: “And if the RAF d 2.000 3 ; 
or 4,000 kilograms of bombs, then we sh: 
230,000, 300,000, 400,000 and more 


cities. 





Fed as they have been on such stuff 
go along with Herr Seydewitz on the disill 
German masses. It’s been a long time since t! 
thing their government tried to tell them. An v have 
says the author, they 
way ol implementing, or of even expressing 
First Hitler became chancellor and then, 
Hindenburg, he took over the presidency. Fr 
he “held all constitutional rights in his hands. |\ 
able to introduce measures against the autocr ' 
party on constitutional grounds.” After Hindenburg 
it would have taken a sevobstion to have ousted Hit| 
disillusioned masses have had no opportunitic 
a revolution. But, we are told, they have continued to 1} 
dim view of the war. Bw: 





stood for it? Because, 














While hoodwinking and bulldozing the masses (| 
giving them jobs), the Nazis proceeded to buy the Coal 
cap jitalists. “Not a single measure has been enacted that mij 
have restricted the economic predominance of capitalist 
terests. It is an undisputed fact that the great capi 
have never done so well, have never made such profits, as 
der the Third Reich and in Hitler’s war.” The author; 
that general line of thought into a good many pages, in 
course of which he observes that many of the party Je 
did all right for themselves while giving the capitalists a be 
“National Socialist leaders were given blocks of stock 
orable terms in good dividend-paying corporations 











But could it be that Hitler is an ill wind which never by 
some good? Well, the fact is that Hitler seems to have d 
what the enemies of Germany have hankered to do for ag 
many years: He seems to have broken up the Junker 
class which formed the “state within the state” 
pretty much managed the basic.policies of Germany since h 
erick’s day. Those Prussian professionals were no match! 
the wily Hitler after he got them on his own home grou 
He threw them a sop in 1934 when he purged out (ani 
trayed) his own brown-shirted storm troopers and conct 
that there was only one military power in the land an¢' 
was the Wehrmacht. The sop turned out to be a comes 
3efore long the SS, spawned from Hitler's old personal g 
the Schutzstaffel, was in the field as a full-blown n 
order, and as a favored counterbalance to the Reichs 
Then there was a dilution of the officer corps of the Reichs" 
by candidates selected from the people without regard  s 
station or education and chiefly on the basis of feelings tov 
national socialism. Finally, in the fifth year of the war the 
ofhcer corps suffered a crowning indignity with the cial 
of the Fiihrungs-Offizier—a deadhead whose functions ' 
“comparable to those of the Political Commissars of the 
Army.” Meanwhile, the old-line generals had helped sob 
their own cause by falling out among themselves. _ As | set 
they were simply out of their element, and they wet 
wildered. Most of them, that is. Some of them were ou! 
out Nazis: Rommel and Reichenau for example. !n 
event says the author, one thing is certain The 
thronement of the officers’ caste cannot be rescinded. it 1s ™ 


and which} 




















It isn’t so important, but I wonder in passing if there! 
one other incidental benefit deriving from Hit! He 
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wry the classic example of the amateur gen 
fact, his amateury has plumbed depths of 
istory will have a hard time believing. Herr 
down on this point. As usual, he finds his 
ence in the words of the Nazis themselves. 
otes a Colonel Scherff, “one of Hitler's most 
rers,” who tells the millions through Vélkischer 
Hitler is the greatest general of all time, and 
ce between him and an ordinary professional 
s conception of generalship is “tied up with a 
technical mastery of the subject. An 
dmiring colonel observes that “Providence does 


y til hat 
sk r its chosen are of the profession or not. 
Clr LeelnlM he had Hitler stuck to his politics, the job of licking 
any ld have been very much harder. And Herr 
Hat tim lewitz would have had the wind removed from the sails 
NO one iny of his choicest passages.—P. W. T. 
ul ) 7 7 5 
Hitler. 1 Hand-gun History 


ND CANNON TO AUTOMATIC. By Herschel C. 


an. Huntington, West Virginia: Standard Publications, 


1945. 172 Pages; $5.00. 
es ATOM : : 
the Gemffilmdr. Logan is a professional artist whose hobby is the study 
d that piand guns. This book is the result. It is a series of simple 
apitalistic qm eflective pen-and-ink drawings of the hand guns which 


eat Capity formed milestones in the long trail from Chinese hand 
api 










































rofits. 2 son to Colt-Browning automatic. 

author nlm hat trail has now wound over six centuries. First, of course, 
pages . the invention at some remote indefinite date of gunpowder 
party leajjmmmt, thereafter, many of the significant developments in the 
ilists a hemgen of firearms have had to do with methods for igniting 
stock on qm propelling charge. By the time America had become well 
lished, the flintlock had arrived, and “It was with the 
- never bimmplock that America grew to manhood.” The modern era of 
-o have di! firearms dates from the day on which a Scottish minister 
lo for a ammed Forsyth discovered that fulminate of mercury could be 
unker caggpnated by a blow and could in turn be used to induce the 
d which ination of less sensitive propelling charges. That was in 
or daeall 3y 1836 Colonel Samuel Colt—the greatest name in 
‘o match qenican small firearms—was out with “the first successful 
me oroufmmussion revolver equipped with a mechanically operated 
out (andiggecer.” Within a few years Smith & Wesson was out with 
nd concelm forerunner of today’s cartridge-cased bullet, and so the 


de was on. As Mr. Logan’s sketches clearly show, Ameri 
inventions have led the parade during the past century. 
class this book as a must for gun collectors, and as a piece 


and and 


i COMe-2 


rsonal 4 . . , 7 
im © teresting reading for almost anyone else.—P. W. 1 
Dai chad 
Reich we 7 7 7 
4 Reichsw 
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gard to x 
elings tow 


1TH AND WESSON HAND GUNS. By Roy C. Mc 


P war the 


enry and Walter F. Roper. Huntington, West Virginia 
the « andard Publications, Inc., 1945. 233 Pages; Index; Illus 
nctions ated; $7 50. 
‘1 ot eo he history of American hand guns is interwoven with the 
ped s2 ‘Hy of America. This book, therefore, is more than an 
vt unt of an individual firm—it is a slice of Americana. The 
C 


j begins in the post-Mexican War days when inventors 


vere OuNBRe removing the last troublesome cobwebs from the hand-gun 
pn h. hanisms, and when an expert arms mechanic named Horace 
u: The h got together with one Daniel B. Wesson, who had some 
tS ey ilso some hand-gun patents inherited from his 
| there SiMer. “Thus was begun one of the great units of the Ameri 
ler. He SM Grea industry. ” The year was 1854. 
Y, 1945 






hus also was begun one of the great rivalries in American 
business, for from its very beginning the S&W concern locked 
horns with that other great hand-gun manufacturer, the Colt 
Company. First there was a lawsuit, in which Colt success 
fully enjoined S&W from using certain patents (for a time 
Chen there was the competition for the hand-gun trade of the 
West in which the Colt “Peacemaker” six-shooter won out, but 
chiefly because at the time S&W was up to its ears in fulfilling 
large contracts for the Russian Czar. Then, along about the 
turn of the century the U.S. Army decided that the sidearm it 
had been using—the Colt .45 revolver—was unnecessarily pow 
erful and heavy, and that a lighter weapon would be the thing 
There followed one of those Ordnance comparative tests, remi 
niscent of Garand versus Johnson, in which the S&W .38 was 
set against the Colt .38. Again the Colt won out but it was 
not a clear-cut decision and the S&W backers were not 
still are not 


and 
convinced. 

My conclusion is that the S&W-Colt rivalry has been a good 
thing, that there has been and is plenty of room in America 
for both of the concerns. Incidentally, speaking of intense 
rivalries, have you ever wondered why S&W has never made 
rifles, while Winchester has never made hand guns? The 
answer is that in the very early days S&W sold some gun 
making machinery to one Oliver D. Winchester. Beyond the 
contract there was a gentleman's agreement that in the future 
Winchester would stick to rifles and S&W to hand guns 

this agreement has been recognized by each succeeding 
generation—having proved more binding than lots of contract: 
that were elaborately drawn and legally perfect.”—P. W. T 
7 7 t 


Two Fine British Annuals 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1943-1944. Edited by Francis 
E. MceMurtie. New York: The Macmillian Company, 1945 


Text 521 Pages, Addenda 21 Pages, Index 25 pages; $19.00 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT, 1943-1944. Com 
piled and edited by Leonard Bridgman. New York: The Max 
millan Company, 1945. Text 330 Pages; $19.00. 

Despite the security restriction on naval and aviation matters 
the editors of Jane’s Fighting Ships and Jane’s All the World's 
Aircraft have managed to put out two very useful handbooks 
covering the year 1943-1944. These were years in which the 
Japanese and German navies and air forces were suffering pre 
liminary defeats. The year 1943 saw the end of the Italian 
Navy as a fighting unit for the Axis. The qualitative and quan 
titative superiority of Allied air power over the Luftwaffe was 
unmistakably asserted in the year 1943-1944 

Unlike Brassey's Naval Annual, which features articles by 
leading naval writers on the chief features of the war at sea 
since 1897 


ly presenting the known facts about the ships of all the navie: 


Jane's Fighting Ships maintains its policy of mere 
in the world. Its data section and pictures are usually com 
plete, though in the opinion of the reviewer a great deal of 
information and many photographs could have been added to 
the section on landing craft, which in the American service 
at least are regarded as fighting ships. 

Jane's All the World's Aircraft, published since 1911, carries 
a very illuminating chapter by J. M. Spaight on the “Waning 
of German Air Power.” 

The weakest sections of both books are those dealing with 
German, Russian, and Japanese navies and air forces. Long 
the standard reference works on ships and planes, the lane 
series now is being challenged by a number of cheaper and 
better illustrated American annuals. The editor or writer ac 
customed to Jane’s standards and methods of presentation, how 
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Henry Adams 


The War of 1812 By $3.00 


From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 
These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to amy man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 
1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by W estinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 
A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


Elementary Chinese Reader 


and Grammar By Dr. Theodore Hsi-En Chen $2.25 
By far the clearest presentation of written and spoken 
Chinese recently issued. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide 
A practical guide in nonlegal language. 


Blitz French By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


$1.00 
75¢ 


Elementary Japanese By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 


To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
‘To all others $2.50 
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ever, will continue to look to these volum: 


—D.\ 


thoritative information available 


+ y : 


By John Scarne. Ha 
1945. 422 | 


here is no doubt about it, Expert Sca ( Ig 

Rawson, and the Military Service Publishin : 
given the waiting world a book on dice to e: 

the ‘definitive work” on the subject, as 
Clausewitz on War, McKelvie on Evidence 
move over boys and make way for S 
a remote corner of his field that Scarne hasn't 

to know what it is. 

First a word on Scarne. He looks like 
Bogart, and the name is pronounced Scar-nee. H 
notch magician to start with, sort of a magicia: eine - 
likes to drop in on the 42d Street Headquart 

and mystify the mystifiers. But where Scarne is ; 

notch as a magician, he is superduper, the best ther 

been, at sleight of hand. He knows all the tricks ang 

some, he can make a deck of cards “lie down, roll over « Me 
and beg and jump through the hoops”; and he can di = - 
with a pair of dice. What is more, he can tell in a hum 
someone else is doing the same. His unparalleled | 
skill with the dice is based on a thorough understandin; 
mechanical principles involved. His respect for the Lay S* 
Mechanics and of Probability is somewhat more than hes 
Scarne must be about 45 years old. 

Soon after America began mobilizing for war 
Pearl Harbor, Scarne discerned that the sharpsters 
the draft would be out to make a killing in their new 
ings. He made it his business and did a little practical x me 
noitering to prove his point. In one way or another | 
on or kibitzed on 200-odd soldier crap games, trom v 
concluded that in two out of every ten a | the d 
“gaffed.” In exactly none out of the 200-odd ¢ 
correct odds being used, at least not by the large n major 
was doing the very large majority of the losing. So S 
went to work. He got plenty of codperation from the Sym ‘| 
Service and USO people, and the results are an ep xi 
kind. He not only entertained countless groups | 
over the country throughout a span of three years 
more important, his articles in Yank and other periodicals my 
all but the most hopeless of soldier crap eas odd ; 
sharpster-conscious. They have doled out a lot of Legion 
Merit for less, and in fact few for more. 

I guess the first step in learning the facts of dice 
viewing a book on same, is to make sure of the nomenclat 
Dice has a nomenclature all its own, derived Scarne t 
from the strong Negro influence under which th 
up. The book has a complete glossary which is an educst 
in itself; but for the purpose of this review it will suf 
you know the simple terms, like wrong (and 
hard way, missout, pass, and fade. [Editor’s Note: Imago 
Journat reader not knowing those!] 

Now to return to the numerous soldier 
which phony dice are used—or at least were used 
Dice can be rigged—or “gaffed” as you will have observe 
call it in the trade—either to win more often than they s™ 
or to lose more often. “The sharpster has the best of it ® 
either. When the dice are fixed to win, he becomes 4 
bettor; when they are losers, he becomes a wrong )ett 
example, if the dice are weighted so as to minim re the! 
ability of showing sevens, they are “passers,” and 1 to 


right bettor. 


ARNE ON DICE. 
sre Publishing Company, 


Power 
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t shake a stick at all the methods of gafhing 
: many. A whole flock of gaffs spring from 
in which a cube can be divorced from its 
9 a few thousandths of an inch off one side, 
more sides, by making one or more sides 
ing up, beveling or otherwise tinkering with 
hening one side and slickening up the oppo 
Mad here are cruder methods, as, for example, 
of “tops,” in which certain numbers which 

lice are missing entirely, while others which 
7 ng y once are actually on there twice. Tops have 
and out of the game; when they're in, ob 


= ps chances are reduced to exactly ZeTo point 


the most convincing ev idence as to the preva 
| dice is in the flourishing business of manu 
elling them. The point is that somebody buys 
re umably does so in order to use them. The 
™~ Ges f these crooked dice purveyors rival those of the 


“When an 


issout set is required, we can suggest nothing 


bile manufacturers in seductiveness: 


r than (these dice For head and head play o1 
t use these dice are without equal, stand the very closest 
But in fact they 

* has read Scarne and 


on and get by in fast company. 
jot get by, not if the “fast company’ 
his words to heart. In this book he exposes in detail 
i known to the crooked manufacturers, and in each 
lains how that particular gimmick can be detected 
f his tests, incidentally, consist simply of giving the dice 
careful physical inspection: examining them for bulges, 


slickness, and so on. 


e fact that there is a steady supply of gaffed dice flowing 
the games of the country gives pause for another thought 
1 [at of such dice are sailing under false 

i fliiers blissfully unaware of the facts. 
ents In point, 


with their 
Scarne cites several 
and he demonstrates that there must be very 
more. In fact, the prince sucker is one who doesn’t know 
his own dice are gaffed, while that fact is known to (and 
m by) his more astute poolers in the game. If you 
the Same 2 pair of dice in your home you will do well to give them 

works A la Scarne. 


cok Ts, 


slized 


It might save you both embarrassment 


F coldien ammmmoney 
rs, but aqme soldiers are always asking Scarne if a pair of “level,” 
odicals nll iS honest, dice can be controlled by the thrower. The 


Yes, they certainly can.’ ’ This theme is good for a 















rs odds amet 'S, 

£ Leoionsming chapter, replete with illustrative incidents and photo 
hs. Herein you learn of such institutions as the Lock Grip, 
ice. or nf’ Dip Shot, and the Blanket Roll (beware of it). Here 
ame Scarne details the various fixed-roll methods, and appends 
ne tel ech case the guard against it. The latter boils down to the 
came mee (0 keep your eyes open for “lucky” guys who like to pick 
in educsiqggme dice a certain way, whose knuckles protrude awkwardly 
vill sufhee they make the dice “cackle,” and who would rather roll 
sht) beqgge on a blanket or a piece of soft earth than against a wall. 
In fentally, anyone who knows how to control the roll is 
ce a handy guy with his hands and very likely works a 
same gine of “switching”—switching in (and out) tops or other 

preScammey dice for the level ones by means of sleight of hand. 
bserve att learning to protect yourself from the outright 
hev sh f, there is still one final hurdle to negotiate before 


, m the chump class: Learn the percentages, the 

ther than the professionals ever do, dice players 
respect definitely more remiss than poker players. 
ind other devotees of games of chance. Scarne 
sad situation largely to the fact that dice shoot- 
erature—a deficiency he has aimed at correcting 





Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume-—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 


to His Generals 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 


By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


$1.00 


Makers of Modern Strategy 


Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 


$1.00 


$3.75 


Armored Warfare 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 


The essence of German thought on surprise. 
Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


$2.00 


all sides of it. 


$3.00 


Combined Operations 
Commando training and fighting 


Decisive Battles of the World 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 

1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 


Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 
Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 

Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


$2.00 
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Full-Length, 25-cent Books 

Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 

modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
Ll to 50 copies: 2I¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 








Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 





for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 
(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 
$2.50 in cloth 
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through this book. You can't look in the 
morning newspaper and find some counter} ( 
giving the daily top on “How to Win at C; 

here are a lot of complicated bets in cray 
simple fundamental ones there is this flouti: 
the great mass of the players. “The shooter | uD th 
bets an amount in the center and throws a ¢ ' oul 
for his point. All the wrong bettors jump on ' 
lar he don’t’ they cry. . 








:' They get down as gers 
right bettors will accept because in all too ma 
is made at even money and the right bettors tually + 
licking. Why? Stick around and you'll find Wel 
sticking around involves a lesson on probal eat 
formulas a page wide. It finally develops ¢! —— 
can be made in five ways, whereas 7, which y . 
and let the wrong bettor win, can be made in si vs. Incl uD 
words, in this particular case the right bettor 
takes at even money a bet on which he should have sy», 
odds. That’s a mild case. Scarne cites others much mon fame! 
treme, but also much more difficult to explain and fray 
little beyond your reviewer to understand. 

With Scarne on Dice available at $2.50 any Jounnar yy 
who continues to be suckered out of his money via gaffed « 
or confused PCs deserves to be allowed so to continue —P Wie! 
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Democrat 
THE YOUNG JEFFERSON. By Claude G. Bowers. Bog 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945. 544 Pages; Index 
trations; $3.75. 


A biography of a statesman written by a statesman. | 
Bowers, at present United States Ambassador to Chik ni 
also Ambassador to Spain during the Civil War. This i 
third book of his three-volume biography of Thomas Jefe 
and covers the first forty-six years of that great statesman; 
—from his birth in 1743 to his return from France in |7# 
become our country’s first Secretary of State. It is an intin 
accurate, and exceedingly readable story of the author 
Declaration of Independence, of the third President 
United States—the man who has become the symbol 
American concept of democracy. The life of Jefferson 
sense, the early history of the United States for no othera 
contributed so much to the formulation of our laws 

























establishment of our democratic system of government 

In ancestry, Jefferson was the product of Virginia's s 
yeomanry and of its aristocracy, His father was of Welsh s 
his mother was a Randolph, and Mr. Bowers says of yw 
Jefferson: “He was to carry on his father’s love of liberty: 
human rights in his political philosophy and career, an 
personal living to continue the Randolph partiality { 
refinements of life.” 

Fortunate in his birth, Thomas Jefferson had all the 
tages of environment and education to help prepare him! 
career. He attended the College of William and Mary «at \ 
liamsburg, and stayed on in the Colonial Capital 
of Virginia’s ablest lawver, George Wythe. Wythe's thi 
and teaching greatly affected Jefferson’s life, as did 
tacts he made during those years with other great thinker 
leaders who, like himself, were frequent guests at Gov 
Fauquier’s Palace or congregated at Raleigh Taverm * 
the Assembly was in session. 

The fight on the tea tax, in 1773, marked the beginnin 
rebellion among the Colonists toward the British Parliam 
which seemed steadily usurping their right of self goven™ 
Spurred on by the fiery eloquence of Patrick He: 
and the other young leaders of Virginia were s 
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ce at the First Continental Congress. With 
er moves through these Philadelphia days 
ipany as George Washington, Ben Franklin, 
‘ichard Henry Lee, James Madison, John 
lyler. He sees Jefferson entrusted with the 
laration of Independence and cringes with 
1s its original draft is wrangled over and 


= cs upbraided him for turning from his work 
to concentrate on Virginia affairs during the 
776-1782. It was his wife’s grave illness that 
to Monticello and kept him in Virginia until 
ever, during three of those years he served as 
e Virginia legislature, and pushed through re 
» him unpopular with his colleagues because 
d the deep foundation of an incipient aristoc 
ves and laid the foundations of democratic 
[hese reforms included abolishment of the laws 
perty and of primogeniture which made the 
ngle heir; separation of Church and State in his 
Religious Freedom” which Jefferson ranked as 
importance to the Declaration; the establish 
‘tem of popular education to abolish ignorance 
hereby improve government. 
part of Mr. Bowers's book is devoted to Jefferson's 
nal service during 1783-1784 and to the years he 
n Paris afterward. It was at Annapolis, in 1783, that 
iloted the peace treaty through to ratification; this 
wers. Bog ended the Revolutionary War and conceded American 
Index; lilpendence. In Paris, Jefferson joined Benjamin Franklin 
John Adams, and the three American Commissioners were 
ed with negotiating for their country commercial treaties 
nineteen nations and improving existing treaties with 
the Netherlands, and Sweden. It was a difficult and 
consuming assignment but his four years in Europe served 
luable pre paration for the hard réle ahead of him as the 
ed States’ first Secretary of State. 
tt many readers will lay aside Mr. Bowers’s The Young 
son without resolving to follow the career of this dis- 
ished American on through volumes two and three, which 


M.C.R 
1 1 q 


17TH LETTER. By Dorothy Cameron Disney. New 
aws 200 Sirk: Random House, 1945. 248 Pages; $2.00. 


ment 










published several years ago. 


eas. tis is a spy story so packed with suspects, sleuths and hair 
Welsh cmt escapes that even the robust reader will be exhausted 
e time he reaches its end. New Yorkers Paul and Mary 
liber g grow apprehensive as to the safety of a photographer 
| d stranded in Iceland on his way back from E urope. His 
ality. for ee letter” to them contains only a theater program but this 

other clues lead the Strongs to Halifax where a large con 
1] the acum gathering for a North Atlantic crossing. They know 
ve him aggome danger threatens the convoy before it leaves Halifax 
heir efforts to find the German agents and uncover the plot 
riously hampered by the vigilance of the Royal Canadian 
nted Police who are hunting them as murder suspects. 


id th tual I course, everything works out. -M. c. R. 








PICTURE CREDITS 
\c 8, 10, 14: 
International News Pictures—12, 13, 15; 
Signal Corps—9, 19, 21, 24, 30, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
41,45. 47: 
Sovoto—45, 47, 48, 49. 









































Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders 


The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 


Because of this new and better discount, we have dis 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 


Volume $5.00 


Lee’s Lieutenants Each 
A Study in Command 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


SLIDE RULE 


For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir 


cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 


cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50¢ 
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BOOKS 


Section IV, 
Manuals 


Technical 


MANUALS 


Circular 215, WD, 
When the 
manual is in the restricted classification 
has the same classification as a restricted official publication 
to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: 
officer must be countersigned by the 


16 September 1943, 
title of a Field or Technica) 


officer's commanding officer or by 


italic 








permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 
Manual appears in 
When the title of a book appears in italic, 
Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 
Purchases made 
the adjutant 


it indicates that the 
it indicates that the book 


in writing by an 
Purchases made in 


writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted pe srson’s immediate commanding officer 


All countersignatures must show the 
making purchases in person are required to present their identification 
furnish restricted publications to military personnel unless these requirements 


them to civilians. Titles preceded by a star (®) are 


Military Training 


Psychology for the Armed Services 


3.00 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 


Fighting Forces edition 
Combat First Aid 
Defense Against Chemical War 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) 
Map Reading for the Soldier 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Cadence System of Teaching Drill 
Drills & Evolutions of the Band 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 
FSR & SOFM Combined 


To ORDER ANY BOOK 


Listed in this booklist or reviewed 
in this issue — or any other book -- 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 


CHE INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
L115 Seventeenth Street, 
D. ¢ 


WASHINGTON 6, 


sO ) 


~ 
SC > 
20 


— 
wv 
o 


00 
50 
50 


eh 


INC. 
N.W. 


name, grade, 


not restricted 
by members of the 


Night 


from 


Use Your Eyes at 
Battle: Examples 


How to 
Infantry in 


Leadership for American Army Leaders 


(Col. Munson) 


Map & Aerial Photo Rea ling Complete 


New Infantry Drill Regulations 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Cloth edition 
Fighting F edition 
*Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) 
Scouting & Patrolling 


rces 


State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 


Please send the following books 


| enclose $ 


L) Send bill to Company Fund, 


_}] Please charge to my account. 


(Town or APO 


Name 


Name Ples 


Address or 


(Postal zone 


Please 


print 


box number 


of the 
ecards 


and organization 


Armed Services only 


3.00 


The 


are met 


they 


25 
1.00 


1.50 | 


25 
25 
50 
25 

1.00 

3.00 

5.00 


are available 


officer countersigning 
Infantry 


Officers 
Journal will not 
and it will not furnish 
for purchase 


Psychology & Lea — 


Psychology for the Armed Ser 
Psychology for the Returning 


Fighting Forces editi , — 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) 
Americans vs. Germans 1917 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. Col. Ingersof} 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 


Infantry in Battle: 


Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 
(Col. Munson) 


The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 


Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) 

Psychiatry in War (Mira) 

Psychology and the Soldier (Coy 

Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Paper edition 


Cloth edition 


Headquarters & Adak 


Stock Clerk’s Manual, Air Forces 


Hahdbook to AR & Admin (Sczudlo) 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein) 
Administration of the Army (AG School) 


The Army Clerk (AG School) 
The Army ‘Clerk 
The 
Boards of Officers (AG School) 


Co. Administration & Personnel Records 


Paper edition 
Cloth edition 
Company Duties: A Checklist 


General & Special Staffs (AG School) 
Military Correspondence Checklist (AGS) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 
Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant's Office 
Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


Orders 


Travel 


Weapons and Weapons Traini 
Rifles & MGs of the World's Armies 


(Johnson ) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Force 
Rockets (Ley) 


edition 


A Manual of Military Small Arms (Smith) 2 
Army Rifle 


How to Shoot the U. S$ 

Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 
(with 100 tables) 

Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 

The Book of the Springfield 

Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hat 

*The Gun (Forester) 

History of Automatic Arms (Jo 
Haven) 

Machine Gunner's 
Coates) . 

Military & Sporting Rifle Shoot 

Story of Weapons & Tactics 
(Wintringham) .. 

The Tools of War (Newman) 

Weapons for the Future (Johns 
Haven) 

What You Should Know About 
Our Arms & Weapons (Maj 


INFANTRY 


Handbook (¢ 


Examples from War 
Leadership (Gen Holdridge) (AG School) 


eland) 


Instructor's Supplement 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) ] 
Army Personnel System (AG School) 





























































licks): 





